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FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  MISSOURI  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Presented  November  8,  1855. 


The  Trustees  of  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Bhnd  respectfully  present  the  following  Annual  Report : 

The  general  condition  of  the  Institution  has  undefgone  little 
change  since  our  last  report.  The  number  of  inmates  has  gradu- 
ally increased,  so  that  the  present  building  is  filled,  and  although  we 
may  receive  four  or  five  more,  it  can  be  done  only  by  the  inconveni- 
ent crowding  of  all.  But  in  view  of  having  extended  accommoda- 
tions in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  temporary  inconvenience  will 
be  cheerfully  endured. 

The  report  of  the  Principal,  herewith  submitted,  contains  a  full 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  school,  its  progress  during  the  last 
year,  its  present  wjsUts  and  deficiencies,  and  other  details  connected 
with  it.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  his  statements 
may  be  received  with  implicit  confidence  ;  for  our  continued  inter- 
course with  him  has  satisfied  us,  that  all  of  his  duties  are  discharged 
with  a  conscientious  regard  to  truth.  We  tal^e  pleasure  in  renew- 
edly  expressing  our  entire  confidence  in  him,  as  a  faithfnl  man  and 
christian  philanthropist.  Both  he  and  ourselves  may  commit  mis- 
takes, by  error  of  judgment,  or  otherwise,  but  we  have  thus  far 
acted  harmoniously  together,  and  we  believe  that  no  intentional 
wrong  has  yet  been  committed. 

Soon  after  our  last  annual  meeting,  a  report  was  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly,  according  to  the  requisitions  of  the  charter,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  petition  was  offered  for  a  further  appropriation 
of  the  sum  of  $30,000,  for  building  purposes  and  furniture,  and  of 
$5,000  annually,  for  the  continued  support  of  the  Institution.  The 
report  was  favorably  received,  and  an  appropriation  of  $24,000  for 
building,  and  $10,000  for  two  years'  support,  was  granted  ;  on  this 
condition,  however,  which  was  expressed  in  the  act  of  appropria- 
tion, that  the  whole  property  of  the  Institution  should  be  conveyed 
by  the  Trustees,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  should  be,  hereafter,  held 


by  them  in  trust  for  the  State.  This  condition  has  been  carefully 
complied  with  as  follows  :  A  meeting  of  all  the  corporators  and  sub- 
scribers w^as  called,  and  written  authority  obtained  from  them,  indi- 
vidually—two-thirds of  their  whole  number  subscribing  thereto — 
by  which  the  Trustees  were  directed  to  make  a  declaration  of  trust, 
signed  by  the  President  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Corporation, 
according  to  the  legal  forms  in  such  cases  provided.  A  declaration 
of  trust  was  accordingly  made  and  forwarded,  together  with  other 
needful  documents,  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  accepted  by 
him.  This  Institution  has  thereby  become,  strictly  and  properly 
speaking,  a  State  Institution,  which  looks  to  the  State  for  support, 
and  the  Trustees,  from  this  lime  forward,  act  under  direct  respon- 
sibility to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State, 

A  further  condition  was  imposed  upon  us,  that  no  building  should 
be  commenced  until  assurance  had  been  given  to  the  Governor  that 
the  sum  appropriated,  viz.,  824,000,  would  be  sufficient  for  its  com- 
pletion. Our  plans  of  building  were,  therefore,  considerably  re- 
duced, and  brought  down  to  the  lowest  mark  which  was  thought 
consistent  with  the  proper  service  of  the  State.  A  contract  was 
made  with  William  Webber  for  a  plain  but  substantial  and  commo- 
dious building,  at  a  cost  of  $18,500,  to  which,  however,  must  be 
added  about  $3,000,  for  expenses  of  drainage,  sewerage,  water,  gas, 
and  other  needful  conveniences,  not  included  in  the  first  contract. 
The  whole  expense  will,  therefore,  be  not  much,  if  at  all,  less  than 
$22^000.  There  will  remain  about  82,000  for  improvement  of  the 
grounds  and  furniture  of  the  building — a  snm  nearly  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  The  condition  imposed  has,  therefore,  been  complied 
with  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  we  think  that  no  friend  of  the  Insti- 
tution will  consider  the  amount  expended  unreasonably  large.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  only  by  the  most  economical  ari'angemeut  that  a 
permanent  building,  with  becoming  respectability  of  appearance, 
could  be  secured  for  the  State  with  so  small  expenditure.  Less 
could  not  have  been  done  in  the  proper  discharge  of  our  trust. 

But,  unfortunately,  in  their  appropriation,  the  General  Assembly 
did  not  consider  that  the  additional  sum  of  $7,000  was  already  need- 
ed by  the  Institution,  to  meet  the  last  payment  for  the  land  purchased 
on  which  the  building  now  stands.  With  reference  to  this  neces- 
sity, the  sum  of  $30,000  was  asked  for,  aa  above  named,  and  if  this 
sum  had  been  granted,  although  a  small  deficiency  of  one  or  two 
thousand  dollars  might  still  have  existed,  it  would  probably  have 
been  provided  for  without  further  appeal  to  the  State,  But  under 
existing  circumstances,  an  addit^'onal  appropriatien  must  be  obtained  ; 
for,  the  whole  property  being  now  vested  in  the  State  and  held  by 
us  only  in  trust,  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  from  the  community 
so  large  a  contribution  to  our  funds.    The  Institution  is  no  longer  re- 


garded  as  dependent  upon  individual  charity,  but  upon  the  State, 
and  must  be  sustained,  if  at  all,  at  the  public  charge.  Nor  can  the 
Trustees  supply  the  deficiency  by  borrowing  money,  on  the  credit 
of  the  Institution,  for  they  have  no  authority  to  give  the  security 
which  would  be  required.  If  they  should  effect  a  loan,  it  would  be 
at  their  own  individual  risk,  and  not  in  their  corporate  capacity — a 
thing  which  they  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  do,  and  would 
not  feel  themselves  justified  in  doing. 

The  Trustees  would  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  they  in- 
vite the  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  their  past  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Institution.  The  Secretary's  and  Treasurer's  books 
have  been  carefully  kept,  and  every  step  taken  and  every  item  of 
expenditure  incurred  have  been  properly  recorded.  Their  books 
are  open  to  the  examination  of  every  one  who  has  contributed  to 
the  funds  of  the  Institution,  and  we  should  be  particularly  pleased 
to  submit  them  to  the  General  Assembly,  or  to  such  committees  as 
they  may  appoint ;  for  we  believe  that  no  part  of  the  funds  intrusted 
to  us  has  been  wastefully  expended,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult, 
even  with  our  present  experience,  to  accomphsh  the  same  results  at 
less  cost.  We  also  believe  that  the  investment  of  the  State  funds 
is  such,  that  the  whole  amount  received  could  be  more  than  realized 
by  the  sale  of  the  property  possessed.  The  ground  purchased  has 
materially  advanced  in  value,  and  is  now  probably  worth,  over  its 
original  cost,  nearly  enough  to  cover  the  amount  expended  in  build- 
ing. The  building  itself  is  so  large  and  substantial,  and  so  well 
adapted  to  the  general  purpose  of  a  charitable  institution,  that  it  is 
fully  worth  all  that  has  been  expended  upon  it.  The  Institution  is, 
therefore,  strong  and  solvent,  and  the  funds,  appropriated  by  the 
General  Assembly,  may  properly  be  regarded  as  an  investment, 
rather  than  a  gift. 

We  have  made  these  statements,  at  the  present  time,  for  two 
reasons  : — First,  because  the  Institution  is  now  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion, and  it  is  proper  that  its  condition  should  be  distinctly  made 
known.  It  is  a  fitting  time,  also,  to  invite  careful  examination  into 
its  affairs.  And,  secondly,  because  there  is  a  mistaken  but  general 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  regard  the  Trustees  and 
Managers  of  all  charitable  institutions  as  the  obliged  party,  almost 
as  if  the  funds  intrusted  to  their  care  were  for  their  own  benefit. 
Few  persons  know  the  amount  of  labor  gratuitously  devoted  to  such 
institutions,  in  order  to  secure  their  success.  But  every  one  stands 
ready  to  find  fault,  though  only  the  same  kind  of  mistakes  may  be 
committed,  which  prudent  men  may  commit  in  the  management  of 
private  affairs,  without  reproach.  Still  more,  those  most  ready  to 
blame,  are  least  willing  to  examine,  and  indiscriminate  censure  13 
visited,  when  proper  investigation  would  show  that  no  such  censure 


is  deserved.  If  the  Trustees  of  an  Institution  take  the  same  pre- 
cautions and  exercise  the  same  judgment  which  they  use  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  personal  affairs,  nothing  more  should  be  required. 
They  are  not  the  obliged  party,  when  additional  funds  are  needed, 
and  ought  not  to  be  met  with  rebufifs,  as  if  a  personal  favor  were 
asked.  They  are  simply  the  servants  of  the  public,  without  pay, 
in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  which  is  equally  the  duty  of 
all.  The  only  favor  which  they  need  to  ask,  is  to  have  their  conduct 
impartially  scrutinized  before  it  is  either  approved  or  condemned. 
While,  therefore,  we  cheerfully  give  our  services,  such  as  they  are, 
we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  public,  the  needful 
means  of  support  for  the  Institution  under  our  care,  and  shall  always 
feel  ready  to  relinquish  our  trust  to  whatever  persons  may  seem 
more  competent  to  its  discharge. 

WILLIAM  G.  ELIOT, 

JAMES  E.  YEATMAN,  | 

JOSEPH  CHARLESS,  | 

S.  POLLAK,  ;>  Trustees. 

R.  S.  HOLMES, 

C.  HAYWOOD, 

KOBT.  K.WOODS, 


imxili  "^mml  |leprt 

OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  MISSOURI  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind, 

Gentlemen  :  If  the  affairs  of  our  school  were  less  minutely  de- 
tailed in  my  monthly  communications,  the  writing  of  an  annual  re- 
port would  be  one  of  my  most  pleasant  duties  ;  for  it  is  truly  grati- 
fying to  be  able  to  pause  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and,  looking  back 
upon  our  past  history,  find  nothing  recorded  there  that  we  could 
desire  to  have  blotted  out. 

Although  surrounded  by  all  the  difficulties  which  usually  retard 
the  incipient  steps  of  such  enterprises,  we  have  moved  slowly  but 
steadily  forward.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  materially  check  the 
progress  of  the  school,  and  nothing  to  mar  its  harmony  and  good 
order. 

The  general  improvement  of  those  committed  to  our  care,  in  the 
various  studies  and  employments  to  which  their  attention  has  been  - 
directed,  is  entirely  satisfactory.  Had  we  needed  proof  of  this,  the 
unqualified  approbation  with  which  our  public  exhibitions  at  Caron- 
delet,  Washington,  and  in  our  own  city,  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
were  received,  would  have  been  sufficient. 

It  was  also  gratifying  to  those  intrusted  with  the  mediate  care  of 
the  pupils,  to  know  that  on  those  occasions  their  personal  appear- 
ance Wi"^  the  subject  of  very  favorable  remark. 

The  general  deportment  of  the  school  has  been  as  good  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected.  In  so  large  a  family,  many  Httte  offences 
must  necessarily  occur  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  but,  where  the 
majority  are  mere  children,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  most  of 
these  offences  are  the  result  of  thoughtlessness  and  the  overflow  of 
animal  spirits,  rather  than  a  disposition  to  do  wrong ;  hence,  they 
are  easily  corrected,  excused  or  forgotten.    But  perhaps  the  best 


record  I  could  make  of  the  conduct  of  our  pupils  is  the  fact  that, 
although  we  are  nearly  at  the  close  of  our  fourth  year,  but  one  or 
two  cases  of  disorder  have  been  reported  to  your  Board. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  perfect  order  and  discipline  is  the  necessity 
under  which  we  labor  of  receiving  adults  of  both  sexes,  without  the 
means  of  separation.  This,  I  am  convinced,  is  an  evil  for  which  no 
good,  however  great,  can  fully  compensate  ;  and  our  only  consolation 
is,  that  we  shall  soon  be  in  our  new  building,  where  ample  room  and 
adaptation  to  the  object  will  remove  this  difficulty.  I  am  aware 
that  some  are  less  opposed  to  the  association  of  the  sexes  in  school 
than  myself,  and  base  their  opinions  on  very  good  arguments,  as  far 
as  they  go ;  but  they  seldom  reach  over  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  this  is  the  point  where  my  objections  begin;  hence,  my 
remarks  have  no  reference  to  ordinary  schools  for  seeing  children. 
Again,  we  meet  with  those  who  are  astonished  to  find  that  we  should 
suspect  the  blind  of  having  any  disposition  or  tendency  to  intermar- 
riage. What !"  say  they,  ''does  not  each  one  read  in  his  own 
difficulties  in  getting  through  the  world,  the  impropriety  of  such  a 
union  'i  or,  do  they  not  shrink  from  the  bare  possibility  of  transmit- 
ting their  misfortune  to  their  posterity  ?"  To  such  I  would  say,  we 
must  blot  out  the  long  chapter  of  improper  and  injudicious  marriages 
among  the  seeing,  before  we  can  safely  trust  the  blind  to  the  protec- 
tion of  mere  prudence. 

Our  course  of  study  and  method  of  instruction  have  varied  but  lit- 
tle since  my  last  report, 

In  music  we  have  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  ever  since 
the  commencement  of  the  school.  In  the  first  place,  the  majority  of 
the  pupils  receiving  instruction  have  been  quite  young,  and  conse- 
quently their  individual  performances  could  not  be  such  as  would 
attract  attention ;  while  collectively,  they  were  necessarily  confined 
to  the  most  simple  kind  of  music.  The  frequent  change  of  teachers 
which  circumstances  forced  upon  us,  has  had  also  a  very  unfavorable 
tendency ;  not  from  any  fault  or  deficiency  in  the  teachers,  for  they 
did  their  duty,  and  have  our  sincere  thanks  ;  but  from  loss  of  time, 
difference  in  their  method  of  instruction,  and  many  other  evils  con- 
sequent upon  changes  in  a  school  like  ours.  Notwithstanding  all 
our  disadvantages,  the  pupils  made  considerable  progress  during  the 
last  year  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  H.  Robyn.  His  labors  were 
confined  more  particularly  to  the  younger  portion  of  the  school  ;  and 
for  this  reason  he  has  perhaps  accomplished  more  for  us  than  any 
other ;  and  we  feel  that  much  of  the  credit  of  our  public  exhibitions 
at  Jefferson,  last  winter,  as  well  as  at  the  close  of  the  session,  is  due 
to  the  little  orchestra  formed  by  him.  Although  fully  satisfied  with 
Prof.  Robyn,  we  felt  that  our  pupils  would  be  so  much  benefitted 
by  having  the  music  teacher  reside  in  the  house,  that  we  were  in- 


duced  to  make  another  change  ;  and  accordingly,  Mr.  H.  Strachauer 
was  appointed,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  situation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  session.  Mr.  S.'s  long  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  blind  will  relieve  us  of  the  disadvantages  of  or- 
dinary changes.  For  example  :  on  the  very  first  day  of  his  appoint- 
ment the  orchestra  was  called  together,  and  after  playing  over  all  of 
their  old  pieces,  immediately  commenced  learning  a  new  one  ;  and 
in  like  manner  with  the  choir ;  so  that  we  neither  lose  time  nor 
what  was  already  learned,  by  the  present  change. 

The  school  room  duties  were  principally  attended  to  by  myself 
until  last  April,  when  Miss  Maria  Koch  was  employed  as  an  assistant 
and  remained  with  us  until  the  close  of  the  session.  Although  her 
stay  among  us  was  but  brief,  she  won  the  regard,  esteem  and  friend- 
ship of  our  entire  household,  and  we  have  parted  with  her  through 
necessity  rather  than  choice  ;  for,  being  convinced  by  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  our  means,  and  the  indispensable  wants  of  the  estab- 
lishment, that  the  most  rigid  economy  must  be  exercised,  it  was 
concluded  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  an  assistant,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least. 

The  domestic  affairs  of  the  establishment  continue  >  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Mariann  Whelan,  who  also  has  the  care  of  the 
female  and  all  of  the  younger  pupils,  when  not  engaged  in  the 
school.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  officer  in  an  institution  like  this, 
with  whom  the  feelings  of  care,  anxiety  and  responsibility  are  so 
constantly  present  as  the  Matron,  because  upon  no  other  do  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  pupils  so  particularly  depend.  Every 
thing  else  may  go  wrong,  yet,  while  the  food,  lodging  and  dress  of 
the  young  are  good  and  comfortable,  they  will  be  cheerfu  land  happy  ; 
but  deficiency  in  these  can  not  be  compensated  by  any  thing  else. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  duties  and  responsibilities  consequent 
upon  the  growth  of  the  school,  Mrs.  W.  would  gladly  resign  her 
situation,  did  not  the  want  of  house-room  and  other  considerations 
beyond  our  control  seem  to  forbid  such  a  change  at  the  present  time* 

Regarding  our  workshop  as  a  mere  branch  or  department  of  the 
educational  system,  it  has  fully  served  its  purpose.  With  some,  it 
is  only  a  relief  from  other  duties,  serving  as  a  pastime  and  aiding  in 
the  development  of  their  physical  powers,  particularly  the  use  of 
the  hands  ;  to  others  it  opens  a  prospect  of  future  usefulness  and 
independence.  It  is,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  these,  that 
it  claims  that  important  consideration  bestowed  upon  it  by  all  of  the 
institutions  of  this  and  other  countries.  But,  hoping  to  be  indulged 
in  a  few  general  thoughts  upon  the  subject  in  another  place,  I  con- 
fiine  my  present  remarks  to  our  own  workshop,  which,  although  not 
very  ably  conducted,  has  become  so  important  and  interesting  that  it 
could  not  be  discontinued  without  casting  a  gloom  over  the  entira 
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Institntion.  It  is  not,  however,  the  books  or  balance-sheet  that  show 
the  importance,  for  it  is  the  advantage  to  the  pupils,  individually  and 
collectivelv,  that  first  attracts  our  attention.  Quite  a  number  have 
not  only  become  expert  in  the  use  of  tools,  but  are  able  to  do  certain 
kinds  of  work  as  well  as  ther  are  usually  done  by  seeing  men. 

Eleven  boys  and  young  men  make  all  kinds  of  drawn  or  wired 
brushes  good  enough  to  sell  in  any  markets  Of  these,  four  are  good 
mat  makers,  and  one  is  a  broom  maker :  and  of  this  number,  I  think 
we  may  safely  say  there  are  four  or  six  who,  did  circumstances  re- 
quire, could  earn  iheir  own  livelihood,  and  one  is  really  doing  so, 
and  is  not  only  maintaining  himsek",  but  is  the  mainstay  of  a  widowed 
mother. 

I  might  refer  to  this  very  individual  as  one  of  those  for  whom 
little  could  be  done,  did  not  the  Institurion  take  peculiar  pains  to  in- 
duce the  bhnd  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  education. 
It  was  not  without  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  that  he  entered  school, 
and  after  remaining  a  few  days  left  unceremoniously,  but  was  ad- 
mitted a  second  time,  and  a  second  time  left — after  a  few  months 
he  applied  again,  and  was  a  third  time  admitted.  At  present,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  steady,  inoft'ensive  and  industrious  young  men  I 
have  ever  known,  and  bids  fair  to  reward  us  for  our  perseverance 
with  him.  He  earns  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  dollars 
per  week. 

The  others  to  whom  I  alluded  as  being  possibly  able  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  are  not  as  competent  as  the  individual  of  whom  I  am  now 
speaking,  but  they  have  not  had  the  same  motive  for  rigorous  exer- 
tion. They  have  resided  in  the  house,  and  have  had  every  comfort 
provided,  while  he,  from  having  trifled  with  the  privileges  at  first 
granted,  was,  on  his  last  application  only  admitted  to  the  shop,  and 
required  to  board  himself.  It  may  be  remarked  in  this  connection, 
that  our  recent  arrangement  to  allow  each  workman  a  fractional  part 
of  iourneymen's  wages,  seems  to  work  very  well,  particularly  with 
the  older  pupils.  Generally  speaking,  I  have  found  blind  pupils 
more  fond  of  mechanical  employment  when  they  first  enter  school, 
than  any  thing  else.  This  probably  arises  in  part  from  the  fact  that, 
jf  put  at  a  very  simple  trade,  they  can  see,  or  rather  feel  the  result 
of  their  labor  in  a  much  shorter  time  ;  besides  this,  it  assumes  a 
practical  or  paying  form  much  quicker  than  their  acquirements  in 
either  literature  or  music. 

For  example,  our  last  pupil  commenced  on  a  brush  and  on  the 
French  horn  about  the  same  rime;  he  now  fills  the  brush  very  pass- 
ably, but  cannot  sound  three  notes  on  the  instrument.  This  may 
seem  like  small  argument,  but  I  have  observed  it  so  long,  and  in  so 
many  cases,  that  I  would  not  now  be  willing  to  give  up  a  pupD, 
though  he  had  failed  in  every  thing  else,  so  long  aa  he  had  not  been 
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tried  in  the  workshop.  Indeed,  in  several  instances,  I  have  not  al- 
lowed pupils,  whom  1  have  found  more  than  ordinarily  dull,  to  attend 
school,  until  they  had  made  a  commencement  in  the  workshop  ; 
while  in  other  instances,  where  it  had  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
teach  them  anything  else,  they  have  been  put  to  some  simple  me- 
chanical operation,  and  after  succeeding  partially,  have  been  brought 
back  to  the  school  room  much  benefitted.  We  have  two  cases  at 
present,  who  will  illustrate  my  meaning  so  fully,  that  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  to  them.  They  are  both  young  men  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  at  the  time  of  their  admission  were  as  helpless  and  dependent 
as  mere  infants.  The  one  entered  the  Institution  about  a  year  ago, 
and  could  not  at  that  time  tie  his  shoes,  or  adjust  any  part  of  his 
dress  properly;  besides  this,  if  his  conversation  and  actions  were 
not  idiotic,  they  were  certainly  most  childish.  For  a  time,  I  en- 
deavored to  operate  on  him  in  the  school  room,  but  with  so  little 
success  that  1  was  almost  tempted  to  report  him  as  an  unfit  subject ; 
but  as  we  had  plenty  of  room,  and  every  other  faclHty,  I  determined 
to  test  him  fully.  He  was  sent  to  the  shop,  and  commencing  at  sand- 
papering broom  handles,  has  gone  on,  step  by  step,  until  he  can  now 
fill  a  very  good  brush,  and  do  many  other  little  things  ;  besides  which 
he  has  sawed  not  less  than  four  or  five  cords  of  wood,  in  which  he 
takes  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  (probably  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
paid  for  it,)  and  being  in  the  meantime  brought  back  to  the  school 
room,  has  made  very  considerable  progress  in  geography  and  other 
things  that  can  be  memorized  ;  but  with  arithmetic,  or  any  thing  else 
which  requires  the  reasoning  faculties,  he  is  still  much  puzzled,  or 
rather  would  be,  if  I  suffered  him  to  pay  much  attention  to  it.  His 
habits  and  manners  are  also  undergoing  a  most  favorable  change. 
When  he  first  entered  school,  his  favorite  companions  were  the 
youngest  children  ;  and  it  was  really  interesting  to  see  him  and  two 
little  boys,  one  five,  the  other  six  years  of  age,  constantly  playing 
together.  Now  he  begins  to  associate  with  the  older  pupils,  and 
seems  to  find  pleasure  in  their  company.  In  dress  and  in  manners 
there  is  no  one  about  the  house  more  particular.  In  this  respect  he 
seems  awkward  ;  for  having  learned  all  that  he  knows  in  so  short  a 
time,  he  hardly  knows  how  to  act,  in  consequence  of  which  he  af- 
fords some  of  the  younger  ones  considerable  amusement. 

The  other  was  admli  ted  at  the  beginning  of  the  preseu  session,, 
and  is  in  most  respects  the  counterpart  of  the  one  described.  It  is 
now  quite  amusing  to  see  the  one  teach  the  other,  and  they  are, 
perhaps,  the  closest  companions  in  the  house.  The  latter  could  not, 
one  month  ago,  count  over  twelve  ;  he  can  now  occasionally  reach 
eighty-seven  ;  but  finds  it  impossible  to  add  five  and  four  ;  and  even 
when  we  give  him  the  practical  illustration  of  the  fingers  on  both 
hands,  he  is  liable  to  count  one  twice,  or  miss  it  altogether.  Ho. 
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never  heard  a  sermon  preached  until  he  came  to  the  Institution,  but 
remembered  enough  of  the  first  to  tell  me  that  it  was  about  being 
good.  Anything  more  of  his  present  condition  would  be  a  mere 
repetition  of  what  I  have  already  said  in  reference  to  the  other. 
He  is  improving  in  his  mechanical  powers,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
be  discouraged  in  other  respects.  The  two  are  among  the  most 
cheerful  and  happy  of  our  family  ;  and  I  may  add,  as  a  proof  of 
their  industry,  that  they  have  contracted  for  our  winter's  wood- 
eawing. 

The  detail  of  the  work  department  is  herewith  submitted. 

In  respect  to  health,  we  have  been  less  favored  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year ;  for,  npt  only  have  we  had  the  full  amount  of  ordinary 
indisposition  common  to  all  large  families,  but  have  had  several  cases 
of  severe  illness.  Indeed,  there  are  two  of  the  sufferers  whom  we 
.are  now  more  surprised  to  see  well  and  hearty  among  us,  than  we 
would  have  been  to  follow  them  to  the  tomb.  With  such  before  us 
we  are  perhaps  more  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  our  de- 
pendence upon  an  all-wise  and  merciful  Being,  than  when  blest  with 
uninterrupted  health. 

Our  faithful  friend  and  physician,  Dr.  S.  Pollak,  continues  his 
active  kindness  towards  us  ;  and  we  feel  that,  next  to  the  mercy  of 
our  Heavenly  Parent,  we  are  indebted  to  his  skill  and  attention  for 
a  happy  issue  out  of  the  severe  ordeal  of  disease  through  which  we 
have  passed  during  the  closing  year.  Death  visited  and  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  establishment ;  but,  as  his  call  was  not  to  a  pupil,  the  severity 
of  the  {Affliction  fell  not  chiefly  upon  the  school. 

Our  present  number  of  pupils  is  twenty-six.  The  whole  number 
of  admissions  since  the  opening  of  the  school  is  thirty-five.  Had 
we  been  prepared  to  admit  all  applicants,  we  might  at  the  present 
time  (although  but  in  our  fourth  year,)  have  had  forty-five  or  fifty  ; 
but,  deeming  it  proper  to  reserve  the  limited  accommodations  and 
privileges  of  the  Institution  as  far  as  possible  for  the  young,  many 
adults  have  been  rejected.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  before  the 
close  of  another  year,  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  wants  of 
all. 

In  the  establishment  of  Institutions,  Legislative  bodies  seldom  have 
any  reference  to  the  adult  blind  ;  hence,  we  are  obliged  to  reject 
them,  or,  if  we  admit  them,  we  do  so  to  the  exclusion  of  the  legiti- 
mate subjects  ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  proved  by  the 
older  Institutions,  every  nev^^  one  is  commenced  with  as  much  cau- 
tion as  though  the  education  of  the  blind  were  still  problematical. 
Besides  the  many  adult  applicants  from  our  own  State,  quite  a 
number  who  learned  trades  in  other  Institutions,  have  applied  to  us 
for  work.  I  merely  refer  to  this,  to  show  that  had  we  possessed  the 
means  and  felt  the  desire,  we  might  already  have  had  a  shop  o 
manufactory,  furnishing  employment  to  a  large  number. 
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We  have,  during  the  year,  been  the  recipients  of  many  favors 
which  I  here  beg  leave  to  acknowledge.  Miss  Mary  Collier  and 
Miss  Reilly  have  continued  to  read  twice  per  week  to  our  female 
pupils.  Neither  inclement  weather  nor  muddy  streets  have  kept 
them  away.  Mr.  Wm,  M.  McPherson  kindly  tendered  us  the 
Verandah  Hall,  for  the  purposes  of  our  annual  examination  last 
summer.  Mr.  Giles  F.  Filley  presented  us  with  two  stoves  ;  and 
his  brother,  O.  D.  Filley,  has  not  been  less  kind  in  articles  of  tin 
ware.  The  Missouri  Republican,"  "St.  Louis  Intelligencer," 
♦«  Daily  Morning  Democrat,"  *'Daily  Morning  Herald,"  Western 
Journal,"  "  Western  Watchman,"  "St.  Louis  Presbyterian,"  "Mis- 
souri Cumberland  Presbyterian,"  "Central  Christian  Advocate,'* 

Jefferson  Weekly  Inquirer,"  and  "Boonville  Weekly  Observer," 
have  been  gratuitously  sent  to  us. 

Captains  Wineland  and  Bowman,  of  the  steamers  ^'J.  H.  Lucas" 
and  "Edinburgh,"  have  shown  us  more  than  ordinary  generosity  by 
carrying  our  pupils  to  their  homes  and  returning  them  to  us,  during 
the  vacation,  free  of  charge.  For  these  and  all  other  favors,  we 
feel  deeply  indebted  ;  and  earnestly  hope  that  our  generous  friends 
will  continue  to  remember  us. 

The  studies  pursued  in  the  Institution  during  the  year  are,  viz : 
SpelHng  and  defining,  reading,  written  and  mental  arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy, grammar,  algebra,  geometry,  philosophy,  writing,  lectures 
upon  general  subjects,  history  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Our 
choir  consists  of  eighteen  at  present,  and  our  orchestra  of  ten. 

The  work  in  the  shop  consists  in  the  making  of  hair,  cloth,  hat, 
shoe,  horse  and  scrubbing  brushes;  several  kinds  of  door-mats  and 
brooms  ;  all  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  the  usual  market  prices. 

The  girls  have  been  engaged  in  the  making  of  bead-baskets,  plain 
sewing,  knitting,  netting,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  W.  WHELAN,  Principal, 

St.  Louis,  November  1,  1855. 


TKEASUREE'S  REPORT. 


i?.  M,  Renick^  Treasurer^  in  account  with  the  Missouri 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  : 
Dr. 

Nov.  1854 — To  balance  on  hand,  as  per  last  statement    S  798  33 

State  of  Missouri,  annual  support   8,000  00 

Subscription  account,  received  from  private 

subscriptions   1,399  00 

Clothing  account,  received  from  various  Coun- 
ty Courts   300  00 

Interest  account  and  received  on  deposits   376  44 


§10,873  77 

Nov.  3,  1855 — To  balance  on  hand,  subject  to  order   $5,987  83 


Cr. 

By  E.  W.  Whelan,  paid  him  on  account  of  expenses  $   100  00 

Manufacturing  account   465  40 

Travelling  account   213  55 

Clothing  account   170  19 

Rent  account   167  81 

House  furniture  account   140  69 

Books  and  apparatus   126  85 

Salaries  account   1,097  70 

Servant  hire  account   255  00 

Fuel  account   213  17 

General  expense  account   1,935  58 

Balance  on  hand   5,987  83 


§10,873  77 


—  15  — 


R,  M,  Renickf  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Missouri 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

BUILDING  FUND  ACCOUNT. 


Dr. 

Nov.  1854 — To  balance  on  hand  per  last  statement   %  6,057  50 

Cash  received  State  subscription   12,000  00 


$18,057  50 

Nov.  3,  1855— To  balance  on  hand  subject  to  order   $1,931  39 

Cr. 

By  cash  paid  for  removing  and  fencing  shrubbery   %     28  90 

do       architects   350  00 

do       second  instalment  on  property   6,360  00 

do       Mr.  Webber  for  fence   387  21 

do       Mr.  Webber  on  contract   9,000  00 

Balance  on  hand   1,931  39 


$18,057  50 

The  undersigned,  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  Robert  M* 
Renick,  Treasurer  of  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  have  discharged  their  duty,  and  report  that  the  accounts 
are  correct  with  vouchers  for  all  the  disbursements  made,  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting  of  the  Corporators  on  the  8th  inst. 

CALVIN  M.  McCLUNG, 
R.  J.  LOCK  WOOD. 
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TO  THIS 
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Rxv^Tr.— laid  on  tlie  hilb  and  1,500  copies  ordered  to  bo  printed — LOGO  for  Senate,  and  500  for  ofUfers  of 
UUe  Instifuticn 
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REPORT  OF  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Senate 

and  House  of  Repy^esentatwes  of  the  State  of  Missouri  : 
The  Trustees  of  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
respectfully  present  their  Biennial 

REPORT. 

Since  their  last  Report,  the  Institution  has  continued  in  good  and 
prosperous  condition.  The  present  number  of  inmates  is  thirty-five^  with 
prospect  of  regular  and  rapid  increase.  While  occupying  the  building 
hired  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  Institution,  the  Trustees  were  compelled 
to  discourage  the  admission  of  all  applicants,  except  those  who  were  most 
sure  to  be  benefitted,  because  of  the  want  of  room,  and  the  impression 
going  abroad  that  no  more  could  be  received,  the  number  of  inmates 
increased  very  slovfly.  But  now  there  is  room  enough,  and  ample  accom- 
modations for  one  hundred  scholars ;  and,  as  this  fact  becomes  knovrn,  the 
disposition  to  come  forward  is  more  freely  manifested  by  those  for  whose 
benefit  the  Institution  was  established.  The  action  of  the  last  General 
Assembly,  creating  this  a  State  Institution,  is  also  beginning  to  have  a 
favorable  influence,  by  taking  avfay  the  obnoxious  idea  of  its  being  a 
private  charity,  to  which  the  Western  feeling  of  independence  is  always 
adverse.  When  it  comes  to  be  understood  that  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  is  a  "charity"  only  in  the  same  sense  with  the  public  schools,  and 
that  it  is,  like  them,  intended  for  the  education,  not  for  the  support,  of  itv? 
pupils,  it  will  rapidly  rise  in  public  estimation.  Its  peculiarity,  considered 
as  a  public  school,  consists  in  the  necessity,  consequent  upon  their  depri- 
Tation  of  sight,  of  taking  entire  charge  of  the  blind  during  the  term  of 
their  education.  A  great  part  of  their  instruction  consists  in  teaching 
them  how  to  take  care  of  themselves,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  dcmestie 
and  social  life,  and  in  inspiring  them  with  that  confidence  in  their  own 
capacity  of  self-helping  and  self-support,  of  which  their  misfortune  is  so 
apt  to  deprive  them.  Their  education,  therefore,  is  going  on  quite  as 
much  in  the  family,  at  the  dinner  table,  and  in  their  out  of  door  exercises, 
as  in  the  school  room.  The  contrast  between  the  educated  and  uneducated 
blind  is,  in  fact,  greater  in  the  respects  now  referred  to,  than  in  the  knowl- 
edge imparted  by  books.  It  is  wonderful  that  any  one  can  be  taught  to 
read  with  the  fingers,  instead  of  eyes,  by  means  of  letters  raised  so  little 
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that,  to  the  common  touch,  they  only  rnahe  the  paper  rough;  and  when- 
ever one  hears,  for  the  first  time,  a  blmd  child  reading  the  sacred  words  of 
the  Bible,  he  involuntarily  suspects  that  a  trick  is  practiced,  and  a  lesson 
repeated  by  rote.  It  is  also  wonderful  to  observe  the  rapid  progress  of 
blind  scholars  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  other  branches  of  common 
school  instruction ;  so  rapid,  in  some  cases,  as  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the 
best  scholars  among  seeing  children  of  the  same  age.  But  the  practical 
advantage  to  the  blind  is  still  greater,  in  being  taught  to  supply  their  own 
w*ants,  to  go  from  place  to  place  without  fear,  and  to  earn  an  honest  live- 
lihood. This  is  the  worhing  education  which  other  children  and  young 
persons  learn  almost  unconsciously,  but  wdiich  comes  to  the  blind  only  by 
diligent  pains-taking  and  patient  instruction.  Let  any  one  visit  the  Insti- 
tution of  v/hich  report  is  now  made,  and  he  will  soon  learn  to  attach  more 
importance  to  this  practical  teaching  than  to  everything  else.  The  blind 
seem  to  acquire  a  new  sense,  and  take  their  places  among  those  who  see, 
with  sufficient  capacity  for  usefulness,  and  with  more  than  the  average 
capacity  of  enjoyment.  Nor  should  complaint  be  made  that  education, 
unfler  such  circumstances,  is  attended  with  unusual  expense.  The  misfor- 
tune under  which  the  blind  suffer,  m.akes  their  proper  instruction  more 
difficult  and  costly,  but  does  not  exempt  the  State  from  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding it;  and,  however  burdensome  the  charge,  it  would  be  still  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  borne  by  individuals.  Ntarly  all  the  blind  are  children  of  the 
comparatively  poor,  for  their  loss  of  sight  is  generally  caused  by  early 
neglect,  uncom.fortable  homes,  or  the  hardships  endured  by  their  parents. 
Their  claims  upon  the  public  for  education  are,  therefore,  peculiarly  strong, 
and  can  be  repudiated  only  by  denying  that  they  ought  to  be  educated  at 
all.  The  Trustees  have  no  fear  that  such  a  position  will  be  assumed;  but 
they  earnestly  invite  the  most  careful  legislative  investigation  into  their 
use  of  all  funds  hitherto  intrusted  to  them.  They  believe  that  the  greatest 
practicable  economy  has  been  used,  consistent  with  the  reasonable  comfort 
and  proper  advancement  of  those  placed  under  their  care. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  Institution,  the  services  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Whelan, 
who  has  acted  as  Principal,  from  its  first  establishment,  continue  to  be 
employed.  To  him,  indeed,  in  a  great  m.easure,  the  enterprize  owed  its 
origin;  and,  w^ithout  his  judicious  and  untiring  ciTorts,  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, have  failed.  Himself  almost  totally  blind,  he  is  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  all  that  the  blind  can  learn,  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
teachers  in  the  United  States.  The  Trustees  take  pleasure  in  bearing  this 
public  testimony  to  his  efficiency  and  faithfulness,  and  feel  sure  that  no 
intentional  wrong  wdll  be  committed  in  the  Institution  while  he  remains  at 
its  head.  They  refer  to  his  annual  report,  herew^ith  submitted,  for  detailed 
information  of  the  internal  affairs,  both  of  the  school  and  work  departm.ent. 

As  already  intimated,  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  is  no  longer  a  private  charity,  aided  by  the  State,  but  is  strictly  and 
solely  a  State  Institution.    By  act  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  approved 

 ,  1855,  two  conditions  were  annexed  to  the  appropriations 

:  made.  The  first  of  which  was,  that  all  property  of  the  Institution,  of 
'  whatever  kind,  should  he  held  in  trust  for  the  Stale,'  and  subject  to  its 
disposal  A  part  of  the  property  then  owned,  had  been  purchased  with 
funds  obtained  from  individual  donors,  and  about  two  thousand  dollars 
,  was  due  by  subscription  from  the  same  sources,  so  that  the  equity  of  such 
La  transfer  seemed  at  first  questionable.    But  the  written  consent  of  nearly 
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all  the  subscribers  having  been  first  obtained,  the  Trustees  proceeded  to 
comply  with  the  condition  by  making  a  declaration  of  trust  in  full  legal 
form,  by  which  they  became,  and  now  are,  Trustees  for  the  State  of  Mis-  * 
souri,  in  holding  the  property  of  the  Institution,  and  in  the  management 
of  its  affairs.  By  this  declaration,  it  should  be  observed,  a  donation  was 
virtually  made  to  the  State  of  the  whole  sum  individually  subscribed  and 
paid,  amounting,  in  all,  to  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars.  But  tho 
Trustees  and  Benefactors  of  the  Institution  are  satisfied  that  the  change 
was  essential  to  its  permanent  prosperity,  and  that  its  present  position  is 
that  which  it  ought  to  hold.  It  makes  them,  hovfever,  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  State  for  the  funds  annually  needed  for  the  support  of  the  Insti- 
tutiqn,  the  former  resources  of  private  charity  being  no  longer  within  their 
reach. 

The  second  condition  annexed  to  the  appropriation  was,  that  tho  sum 
of  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  should  not  be  exceeded  in  the  erection  of 
the  proposed  building,  for  which  funds  have  been  asked,  and  that  said  sum 
should  be  so  used  as  to  provide  and  complete  a  permanent  and  sufiicient 
edifice.  Such  was  the  interpretation  of  the  act,  adopted  by  the  Trustees; 
and  the  condition  so  expressed  has  been  complied  with,  rigidly  and  in  good 
faith. 

A  handsome  and  commodious  edifice  has  been  built,  and  almost  com- 
pletely furnished,  for  the  sum  above  named,  sufficient  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  hundred  inmates,  and  in  a  style  creditable  to  the  State.  In  the 
erection  of  this  building  no  debt  has  been  incurred,  and  the  funds  now  on 
hand  are  sufficient  for  all  current  expenses  until  the  close  of  the  present 
financial  year  in  March.  The  whole  property,  as  it  now  stands  is,  also, 
worth  more,  and  could  be  readily  sold  for  more  than  it  cost. 

There  is,  however,  a  note,  given  by  the  Trustees  in  the  original  pur- 
chase of  the  lot  on  which  the  Institution  stands,  amounting,  with  interest, 
to  SEVEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  Still  unpaid,  and  now  over  due.  The  exis-  • 
tence  of  this  note  was  mentioned  in  their  last  report,  and  an  appropriation 
sufficient  to  cover  it,  was  asked,  but,  by  some  means,  it  was  overlooked, 
and  no  provision  made  for  it.  Its  payment  is  not  only  absolutely  essential, 
but  very  urgent,  for  it  could  be  enforced  at  any  time  under  the  original 
deed  of  trust,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution  have  now  no  right  to 
borrow  money  for  the  liquidation,  or  in  any  way  to  change  the  form  of 
security  by  creation  of  a  new  debt,  without  special  authority  from  the 
State.  A  temporary  arrangement  has,  therefore,  been  made  with  the  pre* 
sent  holders  of  the  note,  under  which  time  is  granted  to  the  Trustees  to 
make  a  statement  of  the  facts  to  your  honorable  body.  Your  early  atten- 
tion is  requested  to  the  subject,  that  the  necessary  appropriation  may  b« 
made. 

In  addition  to  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars^  an  appropriation  of 
riVE  THOUSAND  DOLLAKS  is  needed  for  the  improvement  of  the  grounds, 
in  a  manner  suitable  for  the  exercise  of  the  Blind,  and  for  the  pavement 
of  streets.  Of  this  amount,  nearly  tvfo  thousand  dollars  is  needed  under 
order  of  the  city  authorities,  for  paving,  guttering  and  macadamizing  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-six  feet,  in  streets  on  which  the  Institution  is  situated, 
and  is  an  expenditure  which  the  Trustees  have  no  power  to  avoid. 

The  total  sum  now  required  for  permanent  improvements  is,  therefore, 
TWELVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  which  would  place  the  Institution  entirely 
out  of  debt,  and  in  a  good  condition  Ibr  many  years  to  come. 
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For  the  annual  support  of  the  Institution,  for  the  two  years  beginning 
the  first  of  April,  1857,  the  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  at  least, 
will  be  needed,  or  seven  thousand  dollars  for  each  year.  The  number  of 
pupils  will  soon  be  fifty,  and  the  amount  allowed  for  each  one,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  States,  is  usually  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  but 
hitherto  the  expenses  of  this  Institution  have  been  less,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  inmates,  than  in  any  other  of  which  the  Trustees  have  any 
knoTvledge,  and  they  think  that  the  amount  now  asked  for  will  be  sufficient. 
With  less,  the  Institution  must  either  refuse  to  receive  applicants,  or  incur 
debt. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state,  that  no  compensa- 
tion, in  any  form,  has  ever  been  received,  either  by  the  Trustees  or  by  the 
attending  Physician,  who  is  one  of  their  number,  or  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Board;  but,  that  on  the  contrary,  all  of  them  have  been  annual  contri- 
butors to  the  support  of  the  Institution.  Every  dollar  received  by  tbo 
Treasurer,  from  whatever  source,  has  been  expended  for  the  direct  benefit 
of  those  for  whom  the  Institution  has  been  so  generously  founded. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  G.  ELIOT,  President, 
JAMES  E.  YEATMAN,  Vice  Fres't, 
JOSEPH  CHARLESS, 

S.  POLLAK,  y  Trustees, 

R.  S.  HOLMES, 
E.  F.  PITTMAN, 
C.  HAYWOOD,  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  3Iissou7'i  Institution 

for  the  Education  of  the  Blind :  • 

Gentlemen,  —  Mj  custom  of  keeping  you  fully  acquainted,  by  monthly 
communications,  with  everything  appertaining  to  the  internal  affairs  and 
management  of  the  Institution,  leaves  but  little  to  speak  of  in  our^annual 
report;  still,  since  our  regulations  impose  this  as  a  duty,  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  establishment  has  friends  who  will  read  with  pleasure  th« 
detail  which  constant  familiarity  renders  uninteresting  to  us. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Institution, 
wholly  or  in  part,  from  its  commencement  in  1851,  is  forty-six.  Our 
present  number  is  thirty-three.  Two  or  three  applications  are  now  pend- 
ing ;  and,  from  the  favorable  impression  which  wo  know  to  have  been 
recently  produced  upon  the  friends  of  several  others,  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  school  will  number  forty  in  a  very  short  time.  Circum- 
stances have  obliged  us,  as  heretofore,  to  reject  several  adult  applicants; 
presuming  that  these  applications  will  be  renewed,  and  making  a  modest 
allowance  for  other  favorable  circumstances,  w^e  have  no  ^hesitation  in 
cherishing  the  belief  that  the  present  session  will  close  with  but  little 
less  than  fifty  pupils.  But  whether  these  anticipations  be  realized  or 
not,  we  have  had  enough  of  prosperity  to  impress  us  with  a  deep''sense  of 
gratitude  to  the  All- wise  and  benevolent  Creator,  under  whose  favor  we 
have  been  permitted  to  accomplish  so  much.  Five  years  have  elapsed 
without  presenting  a  single  obstacle  to  our  steady  progress — true,  the  diffi- 
culties incident  to  such  enterprize  have  surrounded  us,  but  as  they  have 
only  served  to  quicken  our  energies,  and  raise  up  new  and  true  friends, 
feel  that  they  have  benefitted,  rather  than  injured,  us. 

DEPORTMENT  OF  THE  PUPILS. 

In  awarding  to  our  pupils  their  share  of  well  merited  praise,  for  the 
harmony  and  good  order  which  have  characterized  the  school  during  th© 
year,  I  am  reminded  of  an  idea  entertained  by  many,  to  the  effect,  that 
the  blind  are  free  from  what  are  commonly  denominated  the  unruly  or 
mischievious  propensities,  common  to  the  young.  I  have  no  disposition  to 
consume  time  in  arguing  the  matter,  but  both  myself  and  associates,  can 
testify,  that  we  have  pupils  who  can  lay  crooked  pins,  wax,  etc.,  on  their 
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classmates'  seats ;  can  whisper  wrong  answers  to  lead  astray  in  recitation  ; 
reiQove  slats  from  bedste^^ds;  knot  the  clothes  of  room-mates,  and  tie  the 
great  toes  of  sound  sleepers  together;  all  this,  and  much  more,  they  can  do, 
and  vfhen  done,  enjoy  the  pain  and  confusion  of  their  victims  as  fully  as  if 
their  pranks  had  been  conceived  and  executed  by  sight.  In  fact,  we  find 
no  great  difference  in  managing  blind  and  seeing  children,  for  if  misfortune 
restrain  them  from  %ing  the  track  on  one  side,  the  foolish  indulgence, 
mismanagement  and  neglect  of  parents  and  friends,  more  than  compensate 
by  throwing  them  off  on  the  other.  We  have,  however,  some  advantages 
not  common  to  other  schools.  Institutions  for  the  blind  usually  commence 
quite  small,  and  grow  by  slow  degre.es,  thus  affording  teachers  full  oppor- 
tunities of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  peculiar  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  each  pupil,  and  of  partially  training  one  before  another  arrives. 
Again,  the  blind  are  under  the  positive  control  of  teachers  ten  months  in 
the  year,  v/hile  seeing  children  generally  spend  a  few  hours  per  day  under 
the  direction  o%  teachers;  a  fevf  more  under  that  of  parents,  and ^  the 
remainder,  usually  a  full  third,  under  street  irtjluence.  In  this  connection  I 
would  acknowledge  the  salutary  influence  of  our  senior  pupils,  for  while  no 
one  can  be  more  opposed  than  myself  to  the  indiscriminate  admission  of 
adults,  I  am  persuaded  that — provided  they  are  not  too  old  to  be  benefitted 
by  instruction,  those  of  correct  habits,  benevolent  disposition,  and  good 
moral  character—may  not  only  be  admitted  with  safety,  but  if  properly 
managed,  may  be  beneficial,  rather  that  injurious,  to  a  school.  In  this 
respect  vfe  have  been  particularly  fortunate;  our  older  pupils  are  quite 
orderly  and  industrious,  courteous  and  polite  in  their  intercourse  with  the  offi- 
cers and  with  each  other  ;  and  gentle,  kind  and  forbearing  with  the  children. 
Most  of  them  act  as  kind  of  guardins  or  advisers  to  the  younger  portion  of 
the  school,  each  having  the  special  care  of  one  or  more;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  witness  the  pride  and  interest  which  each  seems  to  feel  in  the  good 
behavior  and  improvement  of  his  protege. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  younger  pupils  can,  and  often  do,  repay 
in  part,  at  least,  the  kindly  care  and  attention  of  their  seniors.  It  is  not  at 
all  uncommon,  during  the  leisure  hours  of  evening  or  on  the  Sabbath,  to  see 
several  little  boys,  in  different  parts  of  the  house,  reading  for  the  young 
men,  who  cannot  read  themselves  ;  nor  is  this  a  task  or  unpleasant  duty ;  for, 
although  they  may  not  at  all  tim.es  understand  the  subjects  which  their 
little  hands  are  unfolding  to  the  more  mature  minds  of  their  interested 
hearers,  they  are  at  least  improved  by  the  practice.  And  if,  as  is  often 
the  case,  they  pay  for  the  making  of  a  whip,  or  other  toy,  by  a  stipulated 
amount  of  reading,  we  feel  that  they  are  not  overreached  in  the  bargain. 
Thus  childhood,  youth  and  manhood  are  pleasingly  and  profitably  harmon- 
ized, each  promoting  and  participating  in  the  general  welfare  and  happiness. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  no  adults  should  be  admitted  but 
those  of  correct  habits  and  good  moral  character ;  it  is  also  important  that 
they  should  never  outnumber  the  younger  pupils.  The  Institution  must, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  take  its  character  or  complexion  from  the 
predominant  class  of  its  inmates ;  as  a  school,  it  should  be  surrounded  and 
pervaded  by  the  cheerful,  exhilerating  air  of  youthful  life.  Let  its  halls 
ring  with  the  joyous  song,  and  the  merry  laugh ;  its  floors  echo  the  elastic 
step  of  nimble  youth,  rather  than  the  -montonous,  measured  tread  of 
thoughtful  age.  Let  mirthful  pranks  and  capers  have  time  and  place  to  do 
their  work  of  relieving  youth  of  its  restless  and  overflowing  energies.  A 
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few  mature  or  tbouglitful  lieads  among  tlie  young,  may  guide  or  restrain, 
witliin  proper  limits,  their  sports  and  amusements;  but  too  many  will 
repress  altogether,  or  prevent  them. 

We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  condition  more  sad  and  deplorable  than 
that  of  the  uneducated  adult  blind.  Overtaken  by  misfortune  at  the 
period  of  budding  manhood  or  v/omanhood,  or  at  the  age  of  mature  life, 
all  their  hopes  suddenly  and  forever  disappointed,  their  aspirations  cut  off, 
ambition  crushed,  industry  and  activity  exchanged  for  monotonous  idle- 
ness, the  glorious  light  of  day,  for  impenetrable  darkness;  to  what  remains 
for  such  but  one  eternal  blank?  Milton,  with  all  his  power  of  poetic 
delineation,  has  hardly  exaggerated  the  misfortune  of  those  who  are  over- 
talcen  by  blindness  after  the  proper  period  of  instruction  has  passed. 

The  loss  of  sight  is  hard  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  but 
doubly  so,  when  the  gloomy  present  is  haunted  by  the  fond  remembrances 
of  the  past.  No  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  the  effect  which  persons 
thus  conditioned,  m.ay  produce  on  a  school.  The  influence  of  a  few  may 
be  counteracted.  Constant  employment,  kind  and  careful  treatment,  and 
intimate  association  with  the  gay  and  cheerful  spirit  of  youth,  may  partially 
dispel  the  clouds  of  gloom  which  surround  them,  and  check  the  doubts  and 
murmurs  which  rise  within ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  these 
and  all  other  means  within  our  power,  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the 
young  against  the  moral  effects  of  intimate  association  with  an  equal,  or 
larger,  number  of  adults.  Mental  diseases  are  as  contagious  as  those  of 
the  body,  and  the  young  blind  are  particularly  liable  to  take  them ;  for 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  impressibility  of  the  young  mind  in  general, 
applies  with  special  force  to  the  blind. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  observation  that  the  blind,  even  at  th^ 
tenderest  age,  are  marked  by  a  degree  of  gravity  and  seriousness  foreign 
to  other  children,  which  is  usually  attributed  to  a  keen  sense  or  apprecia- 
tion of  their  misfortune,  but  vfhich,  I  believe,  is  produced  more  by  the 
absence  of  objects  to  cheer,  than  the  presence  of  anything  to  trouble  or 
depress.  More  than  half  my  life  has  been  spent  among  the  blind,  and  yet 
I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  of  a  child  being  unhappy  on  account  of 
its  misfortune  ;  and  what  is  still  more  gratifying,  I  believe  that  there  are  but 
few  of  those  who  were  either  born  blind  or  lost  their  sight  in  early  child- 
hood, that  can  be  really  called  unJiappy  —  particularly,  if  they  are  so 
situated  as  to  find  em.p|oyment  for  either  mind  or  body,  to  fill  up  the  other- 
wise tedious  hours.  Eespecting  the  young  I  can  fully  endorse  the  following 
lines  from  a  little  poem  entitled  "  The  Blind  Boy's  Soliloquy: — " 

*'I  never  saw  the  sky,  tlio  sea, 
The  earth  was  never  green  to  me, 
Then  why,  Oh  why,  shouhi  I  repine 
For  blessings  that  were  never  mine  ?  " 

If  then,  what  seems  to  be  premature  thoughtfulness  or  gravity  in  the 
blind,  is  but  the  result  of  a  mental  poverty  and  inactivity ;  and  if  too,  as 
experince  proves,  they  have  no  means  of  culture  outside  of  an  institution, 
ought  they  not  to  be  received  as  early  as  they  can  be  induced  to  enter, 
even  much  younger  than  is  provided  for  in  many  cases  ?  I  am  aware  t-hat 
this  may  seem  to  be  a  cold  intellectual  idea,  involving  the  sacrifice  of 
parental  and  filial  relations  with  all  the  comforts  and  genial  influences  of 
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home.  Granting  its  partial  truth,  is  the  sacrifice  greater  than  that  now 
made  by  the  hundreds  who  are  growing  up  in  helpless  dependency  and 
unmitigated  ignorance  under  the  parental  roof? 

STUDIES. 


The  industry  and  perseverance  of  our  pupils,  seconded  by  the  zeal  and 
fidelity  of  kind  and  efficient  teachers,  have  been  rewarded  by  an  encourag- 
ing degree  of  improvement.  If  some  have  fallen  short,  others  have  fully 
realized  our  anticipations.  None  have  failed  entirely ;  those  of  feeble 
powers,  and  least  favored  by  circumstances  previous  to  entering  school, 
nave  accomplished  sufficient  to  encourage  both  them  and  their  teachers ; 
while  the  progress  of  others,  we  believe,  would  scarcely  have  been  more 
rapid  if  favored  by  the  blessing  of  sight.  All  are  more  cheerful  and 
happy,  and,  w^e  trust,  wiser  and  better. 

The  studies  at  present  pursued  are  spelling  and  de:fining,  reading, 
writing,  grammar,  composition,  history ;  such  branches  of  natural  science 
as  our  limited  means  of  illustration  will  admit,  WTitten  and  mental  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  geography,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and 
various  kinds  of  handicraft  employments  —  such  as  broom,  brush,  and  mat 
making. 

The  females  spend  a  part  of  each  day  in  sewing,  plain  and  fancy ;  knit- 
ting; a  variety  of  bead  w^ork,  &c. 

Reading  is  taught  by  means  of  raised  or  embossed  letters,  as  seen  in 
the  accompanying  specimen.  In  commencing,  very  large  letters  are  used, 
which  are  reduced  in  size  as  the  pupil  progresses ;  by  these  means  a 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet  is  gained  in  much  less  time  than  if  a  small 
letter  were  used  ;  w^e  also  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  blind  learn 
to  read  by  pursuing  this  course,  for  if  the  smaller  letter  is  used,  adults 
and  others  (whose  touch  has  been  rendered  dull  obtuse),  are  frequently 
discouraged  before  the  small  letter  can  be  learned.  Many  are  never  able 
to  master  them  in  this  way,  while  others  get  but  an  indefinite  idea  of 
their  shape ;  this  w^as  very  curiously  illustrated  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  our  institution.  Having  had  a  set  of  large  letters  made,  I  placed 
them  in  the  hands  of  two  pupils  who  had  learned  to  read  with  considerable 
facility  in  other  institutions,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  they  did  not 
recognize  them  as  the  same  character  in  which  the  books  were  printed. 

Writing  is  taught  by  several  different  methods.  The  common  hand, 
used  by  seeing  persons,  is  the  most  difficult,  but  still  is  preferred  by  many 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  peculiar.  In  teaching  it  we  use  a  board  with 
small  parallel  lines,  sufficiently  raised  to  be  tangible  through  the  paper 
without  checking  the  motion  of  the  pencil.  The  same  object  may  be  ac- 
complished by  glueing  slats  of  paste-board,  or  other  thin  substance,  upon 
the  board  at  regular  distances,  leaving  the  spaces  between  each  two  large 
enough  for  the  rns^  us,  as,  &c.,  while  the  slats  are  sufficiently  wide  for 
those  letters  that  extend  above  and  below  the  line. 

Another  w^ay  is  by  means  of  a  brass  plate  perforated  with  small  square 
holes,  which  lie  together  as  close  as  possible,  and  in  straight  lines.  This 
plate  is  laid  on  the  paper,  and  the  letters  made  in  the  holes,  each  square 
containino;  a  sinde  character.    The  Roman  block  letter  is  used  in  this  case. 
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A  third,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  useful,  is  by  means  of  a  rectangular 
frame  divided  by  thin  parallel  bars ;  this  is  hinged  to  a  board  covered  with 
cloth,  on  which  the  paper  is  laid.  The  letters  are  formed  on  the  extremity 
of  small  square  blocks  by  means  of  sharp  steel  points  :  each  block  con- 
tains a  single  letter.  On  the  opposite  extremity  a  letter  is  formed,  cor- 
responding with  the  perforating  character.  The  types  thus  prepared  are 
arranged  in  a  box,  of  which  the  frame  just  described  forms  a  moveable 
lid.  As  already  stated,  the  paper  is  laid  between  the  frame  and  the  covered 
board  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  spaces  between  the  slats  are  just  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  type,  which  being  gently  pressed  with  the  thumb, 
erforates  the  paper  and  forms  the  character  in  relief  on  the  opposite  side, 
prefer  this  to  all  the  other  plans  because  it  is  more  easily  learned,  and 
can  be  read  by  the  blind  themselves. 

Written  arithmetic  is  taught  by  means  of  a  metallic  slate  and  moveable 
figures.  The  slate  is  divided  into  small  squares  in  which  the  figures  are 
placed;  by  this  means  all  common  arithmetical  operations  can  be  performed. 
It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark  that  but  few,  except  beginners,  use  the 
slaie,  all  preferring  the  mental  course  as  the  easiest  and  most  expeditious. 

In  teaching  geography  w^e  used  raised  maps,  which  are  prepared  either 
by  perforating  the  paper,  or  by  glueing  on  thread,  &c.,  for  boundary  lines, 
rivers,  &c.  Capitals  of  countries,  principal  towns  and  cities  are  distin- 
guished by  round  or  square  dots.  Our  maps  seldom,  if  ever,  contain 
names  in  relief;  this  would  greatly  increase  the  cost  without  enhancing 
the  value  to  a  corresponding  extent.  Indeed,  as  a  general  thing,  it  is 
better  for  the  blind  to  memorize  geographical  facts  and  localities. 

In  the  study  of  geometry  we  are  greatly  facilitated  by  a  valuable  book 
af  raised  diagrams,  prepared  in  the  Institution  of  Virginia. 

Musical  characters  are  also  prepared  in  relief.  With  these  the  pupils 
are  expected  to  be  familiar  before  they  can  receive  lessons,  either  upon 
instruments  or  in  singing. 

The  main  difficulty  in  teaching  the  blind  lies  in  the  commencement. ' 
Unaccustomed  to  mental  or  bodily  activity,  the  least  exertion  is  to  them 
irksome  and  painful.  Indulged  or  neglected  at  home,  the  regulations  and 
restraints  of  a  school  are  disagreeable  and  unpleasant,  hence  our  first  steps 
in  their  government  and  instruction  must  be  taken  with  great  caution. 
Perhaps  their  clothes  have  never  been  adjusted,  their  shoes  tied,  their  hair 
combed,  their  food  cut  up  ready  for  them  but  by  mothers'  hands;  hence 
they  shrink  from  the  touch  of  a  stranger,  and  still  more  from  the  task  of 
learning  to  do  these  things  for  themselves. 

Knowing  the  deficiencies  of  the  young  blind  by  long  and  painful  expe- 
rience, I  often  allow  new  pupils  to  remain  weeks,  and  even  months,  in  the 
institution  w^ithout  apparently  interfering  with  their  habits,  or  requiring 
any  special  duty  of  them,  knowing  full  vfell  that  they  will  fall  into  the 
way  of  those  around  them.  This  is  the  period  for  discovering  their  char- 
acter, disposition,  and  talent.  As  remarked  in  a  former  report,  we  often 
find  those  who  cannot,  on  their  entrance,  take  a  place  in  any  particular 
class.  This  might  be  fully  explained,  but  would  require  more  space  than 
can  be  devoted  to  it  in  the  present  report.  Such  must  be  taken  individually, 
and  tried  upon  various  things  until  the  subject  that  pleases  their  fancy  or 
excites  their  interest,  is  discovered.  This  will  be  the  key  with  which  you 
may  unlock  their  mental  prison.  Subject  after  subject  may  then  be  pre- 
sented, and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  interest  with  which  each  will  be^ 
taken  hold  of.    When  once  aroused  arid  convinced  that  they  can  learn,  I 
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tlic  blind  become  studious  in  tlie  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Cut  off  from 
the  innumerable  objects  which  distract  the  attention  of  the  seeing ;  their 
every  thought  is  concentrated  upon  the  subject  before  their  mind's  eye. 
Kor  are  they  only  undisturbed  by  surrounding  objects,  but  it  is  even  diffi- 
cult to  get  their  attention  to  a  new  subject  before  the  old  one  is  fully 
mastered.  It  must  be  investigated,  weighed  and  measured  by  itself,  com- 
pared, contrasted  and  classified  with  others  ;  and  finally  locked  up  securely 
in  the  storehouse  of  the  mind.  If  the  vivacity  and  energy  of  the  blind 
equalled  their  powers  of  concentration,  industry  and  perseverance,  they 
would  have  little  to  fear  in  a  literary  race  with  the  ablest  students.  But 
here  lies  their  weak  point,  the  mental  faculties  seem  to  sympathize  with 
the  slow  and  cautious  movements  of  the  body.  They  tldnh  as  slowly  as 
they  walk.  The  seeing  grasp  the  subject  with  energy,  the  blind  lay  hold 
of  it  timidly.  The  former  jump  at  conclusions,  the  latter  arrive  at  them 
by  slow  and  cautious  steps.  The  seeing  conquer  difficulty  by  storm,  the 
blind  by  seige. 

When  reflecting  upon  the  difference  between  the  blind  and  seeing,  it 
has  often  occurred  to  me  that  a  limited  number  of  seeing  pupils  might  be 
taught  in  our  institutions,  with  advantage  to  both  classes.  The  ever  buoy- 
ant spirits  of  seeing  youth  would  counteract  the  sluggish  indololence  of 
the  blind,  while  the  more  grave  and  reflective  character  of  the  latter  would 
temper  the  unfettered  energies  of  the  former. 

As  the  old  saying  has  it,  "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy;"  is  it  not  equally  true  that  all  play  and  no  work  makes  him  a  bad 
boy  ?  As  a  general  thing,  the  seeing  think  too  little,  the  blind  study  too 
much.  The  former  depend  too  much  on  books,  the  latter  have  too  few 
books  to  rely  upon.  In  short,  the  seeing  are  blest  with  more  powers  than 
thev  know  how  to  use,  vrhile  the  blind  have  too  few  to  serve  their  neces- 
sities.    The  former  live  too  fast,  the  latter  too  slow. 

Might  not  these  extremes  be  compromised  with  infinite  advantage.  No 
material  change  in  the  instruction  of  either  class  would  be  necessary — both 
could  use  their  respective  books  and  apparatus.  The  natural  tendency  of 
the  age  is  to  approximate  the  two  systems.  Every  improvement  in  the 
public  school  course  renders  it  more  mental^  while  each  successive  year 
adds  something  to  the  library  of  the  blind.  Some  may  suppose  that  in  a 
school  com.mon  to  blind  and  seeing  persons,  jealousy  and  rivalry  would 
divide  it  into  two  hostile  parties ;  from  this  source  no  difficulty  need  be 
apprehended,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  assimilate  each  other. 

The  blind  are  universally  fond  of  reading,  this  would  prompt  each  one 
to  attach  himself  to  a  seeing  companion;  while  the  seeing,  on  the  other 
hand,  vrould  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  their  more  thoughtful 
and  reflecting  blind  associates.  Thus  mutual  interest  would  beget  recip- 
rocal respect  and  friendship.  The  musical  and  mechanical  advantages 
offered  by  all  of  our  institutions,  and  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  best 
i.seeing  schools,  would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  compensate  the  benefits  which 
I'thc  blind  vrould  derive  from  such  a  union. 

I  .  MUSIC. 

4-. 

I  Of  this  department  too  much  cannot  be  said.  According  to  Shaks- 
jpeare,  music  was  ordained  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man  after  his  usual 
J^tudies  or  his  pain.    Whatever  may  be  said  (jf  music  in  general  or  when 
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applied  to  the  seeing,  is  doubly  true  with  regard  to  the  blind.  It  is  the 
charm  of  their  life.  Sound  is  to  them  what  light  is  to  the  seeing.  By  it 
they  judge  the  distance  or  proximity  of  objects,  the  appearance  and  char- 
acter of  the  persons  with  whom  they  associate ;  joy  and  sorrow,  pain  and 
pleasure,  sincerity  and  hypocricy  are  as  clearly  and  distinctly  indicated  in 
the  tones  and  modulations  of  the  voice,  as  in  the  varied  expression  of  the 
human  fiice.  Often  when  every  other  means  of  inducing  the  blind  to  enter 
an  institution  fails,  music  acts  like  a  charm.  The  incredulity  of  parents 
and  the  reluctance  of  children  yield  to  its  influence.  In  the  establish- 
ment and  grovrth  of  institutions,  it  has  been  a  pow-erful  agent.  Thousands 
who  have  doubted  the  practicability  of  educating  the  blind  in  other  respects, 
have  admitted  their  capacity  for  music,  and  have  been  willing  to  expend 
for  that  alone,  all  that  we  asked  for  other  things. 

Of  the  influence  of  music  in  the  government  of  schools,  I  have  said  so 
much  in  other  reports  that  I  cannot  speak  of  it  here  without  repetition. 
The  fact,  that  both  as  an  art  and  a  science,  it  is  fully  vfithin  the  reach  of 
the  blind,  is  suflicient  to  prove  its  utility  as  a  profession. 

When  we  see  scores  of  musical  bunglers  earning  an  easy  livelihood 
throughout  the  country,  vfe  cannot  but  feel  that  they  are  usurping  the 
place  of  competent  blind  persons. 

We  are  often  asked,  w^hether  the  blind  are  not  possessed  of  superior 
musical  ability?  We  answer  no.  It  is  a  universal  talent,  common  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  all.  But  constant  reliaijce  upon  sound,  early  and 
thorough  musical  instruction,  gives  them  advantages  superior  to  the  gener- 
ality of  seeing  persons,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  in  expressing  the  opinion, 
that  if  the  young  blind  were  properly  cared  for  and  cultivated,  most  of 
them  might  follow  music  as  a  profession. 

Thus  far  we  have  given  it  all  the  attention  that  our  means  and  circum- 
stance would  allow.  With  the  young,  musical  studies  and  practice  are  im- 
perative duties ;  with  the  adults,  they  are  privileges.  Of  thirty-three 
pupils,  twenty-five  belong  to  the  choir  and  twelve  or  thirteen  to  the 
orchestra ;  three  or  four  more  mil  be  added  as  soon  as  instruments  can  be 
procured.  This  is  perhaps  a  greater  proportion  than  is  under  musical 
instruction  in  any  similar  institution  of  this  country  or  Europe. 

The  music  taught  is  of  the  best  character.  Indeed  we  are  more  liable 
to  be  censured  for  aiming  at  too  much  than  for  doing  too  little.  But  shall 
we  on  this  account  descend  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  trash  and 
ehaif  of  music  which  constantly  fill  the  street  air?  From  such  stuff  our 
pupils  learn  nothing.  If,  after  all  our  labor,  we  succeed  in  cultivating  no 
higher  taste  than  this,  let  those  who  fancy  it  learn  and  practice  it  after 
they  leave. 

While  in  this,  as  in  other  studies  and  employments,  w^e  commend  the 
industry  and  perseverance  of  our  pupils,  we  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the 
credit  due  to  teachers.  Mr.  Strachaner,  the  present  Professor  of  Music, 
has,  within  a  little  more  than  a  year,  accomplished  more  than  could  have 
been  anticipated  by  our  most  sanguine  friends.  The  whole  character  of 
his  department  has  changed.  Music,  instead  of  being  a  matter  of  amuse- 
ment to  a  few,  has  become  a  subject  of  interest  to  nearly  all.  Perhaps 
no  other  individual  could  have  done  for  us  what  he  has.  Raised  and 
educated  among  the  blind,  as  it  were,  he  understands  their  wants  and  pecu- 
liarities, and  hence  is  more  successful  than  any  stranger  could  possibly  be. 
This  department  must  essentially  become  more  expensive.    Each  addition 
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to  our  orchestra  requii'es  another  instrument;  besides  this,  some  have  made 
such  proficiency  as  will  entitle  them  to  better  ones.  Indeed,  the  character 
of  our  music  begins  to  call  for  a  change  in  this  respect.  Thus  far,  the 
cheapest  and,  consequently,  the  most  indifferent  instruments  have  been 
used,  but  these  cannot  produce  good  music.  Again,  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  want  of  an  organ  will  be  felt.  In  Boston,  New  York 
and  pLiiladelphia,  a  number  of  blind  persons  have  officiated  as  organists  for 
several  years.  For  the  last  six  months  one  of  our  own  pupils  has  given 
entire  satisfaction  in  the  same  capacitv  in  one  of  our  city  churches. 

As  our  school  grows,  more  of  the  music  teacher's  time  will  be  required. 
In  fact,  his  duties  have  been  materially  increased  since  his  engagement. 
Very  soon  a  second  class,  both  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  will  have 
to  be  formed.  "We  should  also  commence  instructing  the  more  advanced 
pupils  in  the  principles  of  harmony  or  thorough-bass.  The  faithful 
performance  of  all  these  duties  will  soon  require  an  amount  of  time  and 
labor  Vthich  we  can  hardly  expect  without  some  additional  compensation. 

The  progress  of  the  school  having  rendered  the  service?  of  an  addi- 
tional teacher  almost  indispensably  necessary,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  AVocdward 
was  engaged  in  the  month  of  February  last,  to  give  two  lessons  per  day, 
and  during  the  foui*  remaining  months,  proved  so  efficient  that  he  has  been 
reengaged  with  increased  duties.  It  is  so  difficult  to  procure  good  practi- 
cal teachers  for  the  blind,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  you 
on  the  reengagement  of  Mr.  Woodward,  for  he  not  only  seems  peculiarly 
fitted  for  communicating  ideas  to  the  blind,  but  enters  with  spirit  into  every- 
thing connected  with  the  interests  of  the  Institution  and  its  students. 

Both  pupils  and  teachers  feel  the  want  of  apparatus;  globes,  maps, 
kc,  are  almost  indispensable  to  the  further  progress  of  the  more  advanced 
pupils.  Mr.  Woodward  uses  his  own  philosophical  instruments  in  explain- 
ing and  illustrating  the  several  branches  of  natural  science;  but  this  is  at- 
teu'led  with  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience,  since  he  has  to  use  them  in  an- 
other school;  besides  this,  it  is  often  necessary  to  change  or  modify  an  in- 
strument, in  order  to  bring  the  experiment  within  the  reach  of  the  blind. 
Comparatively  speaking,  but  little  has  been  expended  for  this  purpose,  and 
I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  application  be  made  to  the  Legislature 
for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus. 
This  would  be  a  small  amount,  still,  it  might  serve  for  the  next  two  years, 
at  least.  A  globe,  alone,  will  cost  one  hundred  dollars ;  maps,  from  forty 
to  seventy-fire.  In  fact,  everything  belon.£:ing  to  the  school-room  of  the 
blind  is  so  expensive,  that  I  think  direct  appropriations  for  this  purpose 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  asked  for. 

Mrs.  Whelan,  who  acted  as  Matron  from  the  commencement  of  the 
institution,  discharging  the  duties  of  the  situation  with  ability  and  faith- 
fulness, resigned  her  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  session.  As 
Miss  Mowatt,  her  successor,  has  had  so  little  experience,  we  should  hardly 
be  justified  in  expressing  our  opinion  respecting  her;  but  we  are  permitted 
to  indulge  the  hope  that  she  will  prove  equal  to  the  arduous  and  responsi- 
ble duties  which  she  has  undertaken. 
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WORK- SHOP. 

This  department  continues  to  grow  in  interest  and  infportance,  and, 
although  never  very  ably  conducted,  most  of  those  employed  in  it  have 
made  very  commendable  improvement.  Various  kinds  of  brushes,  door- 
mats, &c.,  made  by  our  pupils,  compare  favorably  with  similar  work  done 
by  seeing  persons.  This  is  proved  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  visi* 
tors;  by  the  premiums  awarded  us  by  the  State  Fair,  at  Boonville,  and  by 
a  diploma  from  the  recent  "Fair"  held  in  this  city.  In  the  work  itself, 
we  find  nothing  to  complain  of ;  the  instruction  has,  perhaps,  been  as  good,  \ 
and  the  improvement  of  the  individual  workman  as  great,  as  if  we  had  had  ^' 
a  fully  competent  foreman  —  but  that  we  have  purchased  and  used  material 
to  a  very  great  disadvantage,  and  made  and  sold  less  work,  I  have  no 
doubt.  Hence,  I  would  recommend  the  employment  of  a  competent  fore- 
man or  teacher,  one  whose  whole  time  can  be  devoted  to  the  shop.  This 
done,  I  think  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  mechanical  department  to  sus- 
tain itself  the  coming  year.  Most  of  those  novv^  in  the  shop  make  saleable 
work,  and  only  require  to  be  judiciously  directed. 

j^he  profit  upon  their  work  will  more  than  counter-balance  the  waste  of 
material  by  new  beginners.  While  I  recommend  the  employment  of  a 
foreman,  I  feel  it  equally  important  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  respecting 
the  kinds  of  work  best  adapted  to  the  blind.  Thus  far  our  attention  has 
been  mainly  directed  to  brush-making,  but  I  am  far  from  being  satisfied 
that  it  is  the  best  trade  for  the  blind.  As  a  business,  to  be  conducted  in 
an  institution,  it  may  do  very  well ;  but,  for  individuals  who  do  not  expect 
to  earn  their  livelihood  in  institutions  or  common  work-shops,  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  not  a  good  trade;  all  who  understand  the  business  will  admit 
that  it  is  the  most  complex  (and  extensive)  trade  taught  to  the  blind;  that 
there  are  many  parts  of  it  that  they  cannot  learn  at  all,  and  others  at 
which  they  must  work  so  very  slow,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  earn  anything.  It  is  true  that  they  can  make  nearly  all  kinds  of  drawn 
work,  such  as  horse-brushes,  shoe-brushes,  scrubs,  &c.,  as  well,  and  perhaps 
as  fast,  as  seeing  persoss;  but  these  constitute  a  very  small,  and  the  most 
simple,  part  of  the  business.  The  extent  to  which  the  division  of  labor  is 
caused,  in  brush-making,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  an  individuaj 
blind  man,  in  a  country  town  or  neighborhood,  would  not  be  likely  to  make 
a  living  at  it. 

But  another  very  important  consideration  is,  the  amount  of  capital  ne- 
cessary to  commence  and  carry  it  on.  As  already  remarked,  it  may  do 
very  well  in  an  institution  where  material  can  be  bought  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  the  manufactured  articles  sold  or  kept  on  hand,  according  to  the 
market,  and  where,  too,  the  advantages  arising  from  the  division  of  labor, 
can  be  used  to  some  extent.  One,  for  example,  can  be  kept  at  "borin^r," 
another  at  "filling,"  and  another  at  "finishing."  Another  difficulty  w^th 
which  a  blind  person  must  contend  in  brush-making  is,  that  he  cannot 
avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  buying  the  material  in  the  rough  state, 
for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dress  and  assort  bristles  without  sight.  Nor 
is  this  all,  for,  in  buying  a  lot,  he  will  get  bristles  adopted  to  all  kinds  of 
work.  For  example,  some  fit  for  dusting,  sweeping  and  paint  brushes^ 
but,  as  he  cannot  make  these,  he  must  either  put  the  material  in  cheaper, 
or  more  common  brushes,  or  sell  them  to  a  disadvantage,  hence,  he  looses 
the  only  advantage  of  his  purchase. 
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If  the  foregoing  remarks  be  true,  it  follows  that  brush-making  has  a 
tendency  to  congregate  the  blind  Wv^rkmen  in  those  cities  where  institu- 
tions are  established,  and  in  most  cases  to  make  them  look  to  the  institu- 
tion for  employment.  This  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  for,  do 
the  best  we  may,  we  will  always  find  some  who  must  depend,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  upon  the  institution  in  which  they  are  taught.  In  such 
cases,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  teaching  those  trades  which  will  be  least  dis- 
ftdvantageous  to  the  institution.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  our  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  trades  most  easily  learned,  most  likely  to  be  sup- 
ported in  country  towns  and  neighborhoods,  and  which  require  the  least 
capital.  Among  these,  I  think  the  most  prominent  is  broom-making.  It 
has  been  pretty  fairly  tested  in  the  Western  institutions,  and,  I  under- 
stand, is  being  introduced  in  those  at  the  East.  It  commends  itself  to  the 
blind  by  its  simplicity,  by  the  ease  with  which  the  material  can  be  pro- 
cured in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  by  a  universal  demand  for  the  arti- 
cle when  made.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  dollars  will  buy  the  tools  for  a 
workman,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  our  graduates  can  return  to  their 
homes,  and  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  have  corn  enough  raised  to 
keep  them  at  work  the  year  round,  on  such  easy  or  favorable  terms  that 
the  slowest  workman  may  earn  a  livelihood.  Whip-making  is  anoftier 
trade  which,  from  its  simplicity,  I  consider  well  adapted  to  the  blind ;  also 
mat-making. 

All  of  these  are  so  easily  acquired,  that  we  seldom  meet  with  a  young 
man  who  could  not  become  a  good  workman  nt  either  in  one  or  two  ses- 
sions. Besides  this,  they  require  but  little  capital,  and  can  be  carried  on 
a3  well  in  the  country  as  in  the  city.  It  may  be  urged  that  a  city  offers 
the  most  ready  market.  To  some  extent  this  is  true,  but  will  not  the  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  living  more  than  counteract  the  expense  of  sending 
the  manufactured  articles  to  market. 

As  a  general  thing,  I  would  not  advise  the  blind  to  learn  trades  in 
which  the  labor  is  divided,  for  this  renders  them  dependent,  either  upon 
each  other  or  upon  seeing  persons;  and,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
has  a  tendency  to  keep  them  in  the  common  workshop.  The  evils  of  which 
are  universally  becoming  more  apparent,  but  are  not  yet  fully  developed. 

I  have  already  been  censured  for  the  opinion  that  the  blind  who  cannot 
support  themselves,  had  better  be  provided  for  as  other  poor  are,  than  to 
receive  charity  from  the  institutions,  coming  as  it  may. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  this,  but,  as  yet,  am  not  convinced  of  it.  If  there 
•ire  those  who  cannot  support  themselves  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  what 
is  to  become  of  them  in  old  age,  in  sickness,  or  in  case  of  any  misfortune? 
If,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  they  have  to  be  supported  in 
part  by  the  institution,  must  they  not  eventually  become  burdensome? 
And  will  they  not  be  conscious  of  it,  and  suffer  as  much  from  a  sense  of 
their  dependency  upon  the  institution,  as  they  would  from  a  knowledge 
that  they  were  supported  by  the  county?  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  • 
argue  this  question.  I  only  wish  to  urge  the  importance  of  doing  the  most 
for  the  adult  blind  in  the  shortest  time.  Let  them  be  returned  to  the 
homes  from  which  they  came,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  attach- 
ments and  friendships  which  draw  them  there  may  not  be  broken  off.  We 
easily  find  more  than  one  blind  person  in  a  neighborhood,  and  he,  be  his 
condition  what  it  may,  has  the  sympathy  and  kindly  feelings  of  all  who 
kuow  him^    Send  him  there,  qualified  for  self-support  and  usefulness,  and 
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these  sympathies  and  feelings  of  piety  will  change  into  respect  and  friend- 
ship. Here,  no  one  need  ask  charity  for  him ;  his  deficiencies  are  made 
up  by  spontaneous  commiseration  for  a  neighbor  in  trouble. 

If  he  is  sick,  he  is  cared  for ;  if  he  has  grown  old  and  feeble,  he  has 
won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  will  not  let  him  suffer.  No  one 
misses  the  meal  he  eats,  nor  the  garment  he  wears;  all  know  him  as  the 
industrious  blind  man,  and,  with  all,  he  is  a  guest,  rather  than  a  dependent. 
Thus  he  glides  smoothly  down  the  stream  of  time,  and  dies  without  having 
once  heard  of  charity  being  asked  in  his  behalf.  But  is  it  so  with  those 
vfho  are  supported  in  institutions?  Is  not  the  public  called  on,  year  after 
year,  to  remember  the  "charity  fund"  of  the  blind  w^orkshop?  Does  not 
each  successive  annual  report  of  the  different  institutions  show  an  increase 
in  the  adult  population?  And  has  any  plan  yet  proposed  a  tendency  to 
check  this?  It  vfas  first  argued  that  the  establishment  of  a  home  or  work- 
shop, in  which  the  blind  mechanic  could  be  furnished  with  constant  em- 
ployment, with  board,  lodging,  &c.,  on  the  most  favorable  terms,  would 
complete  this  great  scheme  of  human  benevolence !  Again,  it  is  urged  that 
the  common  shop  is  all  that  is  necessary;  that  the  blind  have  judgment  and 
intelligence  enough  to  make  their  own  domestic  arrangements.  I  may  be 
VvTong,  but  am  willing  to  submit  the 'question — ^YOuld  it  not  have  been 
better  for  the  "institutions,"  and  for  the  blind  mechanics,  individually, 
had  the  money  expended  in  the  erection  of  those  "homes"  and  "shops" 
been  used  in  setting  them  up  or  giving  them  a  "start"  in  country 
towns  and  neighborhoods?  Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  that  application  be  made  to  our  Legislature  for 
an  appropriation,  to  be  used  in  fitting  out  our  graduates.  For  exam- 
ple— let  the  Board  be  authorized  to  draw  upon  the  State  Treasurer  for 

 dollars  for  each  pupil  honorably  discharged.    Young  as  our  school 

is,  I  know  we  have  several  who  would  gladly  venture  upon  the  world  for 
themselves,  if  they  possessed  the  means  vfherev/ith  to  commence.  Shall 
they  be  kept  here  till  they  grow  old,  costing  the  State  annually  as  much  as 
would  make  them  independent  and  useful  citizens  ?  Shall  they  be  com- 
pelled to  remain  mere  consumers,  vmen  they  are  capable  of,  and  anxious  to, 
become  producers  ? 

I  mistake  the  intelligence  of  our  Legislature,  if  such  a  thing  will  bo 
permitted. 

TEEMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  institution  is  open  to  all  indigent  blind  persons,  of  suitable  age 
and  capacity,  residing  in  this  State,  free  of  charge ;  and  also  to  those  in  better 
circum-stances,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum.  The  following 
questions  must  be  answered  on  behalf  of  ail  applicants,  viz  : — 

1.  What  is  the  sex,  and  what  the  age  of  applicant  ? 

2.  At  what  age  did  blindness  occur  ? 
8.  What  was  the  cause  of  blindness  ? 

4.  Has  the  applicant  any  contagious  disease  ? 

5.  Is  he  of  correct  habits  and  good  moral  character  ?  ' 

6.  Are  the  parents  living  ?    If  so,  what  are  their  circumstances  ? 

7.  What  is  the  Post  Office  address  of  the  person  making  the  application  ? 
No  person  should  come  to  the  institution  without  first  addressing  the 

Principal,  and  answering,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  foregoing,  questions. 
B. — BD. 
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AYIIAT  IS  BLINDNESS 

When  sight  is  so  far  affected  as  to  render  a  person  incapable  of  acquir- 
ing an  education  in  the  usual  way,  or  of  engaging  in  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  life,  it  is  blindness,  as  understood  bv  this  institution. 

YISITOES. 

Our  custom  of  receiving  visitors  at  stated  periods,  (Thursday  after- 
noons,) seems  to  be  the  easiest  and  most  practical  means  of  overcoming  in- 
credulity in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  of  disseminating 
correct  views  respecting  the  usefulness  of  the  institution.  Our  exercises 
on  these  occasions  are  free  from  the  objectionable  features  of  ordinary 
school  exhibitions.  Xo  special  preparation  is  made  beyond  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  rooms,  or  some  little  change  in  the  dress  of  the  pupils.  Indi- 
vidual distinction  is  avoided  by  examining  the  pupils  in  classes.  This  is 
strictly  observed  in  everything,  even  in  music.  Formerly,  from  necessity, 
individuals  were  put  forward ;  but  now  we  adopt  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  true  plan,  viz :  that  of  showing  the  progress  of  the  school  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  individual  pupils.  Since  our  removal  to  the  present  building, 
the  number  of  visitors  has  greatly  increased,  and  we  feel  that  the  little 
inconvenience  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  approbation  of  the  public, 
and  the  evidence  presented  of  the  growing  popularity  of  the  institution. 

PHOCURING  PUPILS. 

The  diSculty  of  meeting  with  the  blind,  and  of  inducing  them  to  enter 
school  is  so  vfell  known  to  yo'j,|that  I  need  scarcely  refer  to  it.  But,  re- 
garding its  important  bearing  on  the  youth  of  the  institution,  we  dare  not 
omit  it  in  our  memorial  to  the  Legislature.  In  the  twenty-second  annual 
report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  we  find  it  stated  that  notwithstanding 
the  age  of  the  institution  and  the  exertion  of  its  officers  and  friends,  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  counties  are  represented  by  pupils,  and  the  Principal  goes 
on  to  argue  in  the  same  article,  that  traveling  is  the  only  means  by  which  the 
difficulty  can  be  overcome.  In  fact  the  "reports"  of  every  institution  com- 
plan  of  this  obstacle  to  their  success,  and  all  agree  that  in  order  to  get 
the  blind  to  school,  they  must  be  visited  at  their  homes,  and  there  con- 
vinced of  the  practicability  of  what  we  promise.  Even  this,  in  many 
instances,  fails ;  but  there  are  very  few  vrho  ever  leave  home  without  having 
first  witnessed  the  improvement  of  some  one  in  their  situation.  A  gentle- 
man a  few  days  since,  in  bringing  a  blind  boy  to  this  school,  found  two 
others  of  whom  he  had  never  before  heard,  and  yet  he  had  lived  for  years 
in  the  county,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  traveling  the  same  road.  Now  it 
was  evidently  the  fact  of  having  a  blind  person  with  him  which  had  called 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  hence  he  found  the  other.  This  is  but  one  of 
many  instances  which  might  be  given.  I  will  trouble  you  with  but  one 
more.  Our  friend  Dr.  Pollak  found  a  deaf^  dumb  and  blind  child,  a  few 
years  ago,  in  a  house  which  he  had  been  passing  daily  for  more  than  a 
day  without  suspecting  his  proximity  to  so  unfortunate  a  being.    In  the  act 
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wliicli  was  passed  by  our  last  Legislature  in  favor  of  the  institution,  I  liad 
provided  for  canvassingv  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and 
reporting  upon  the  condition  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  bat  the 
committee  struck  out  the  provision.  I  earnestly  hope  that  something  of 
the  kind  will  be  urged  upon  the  consideration  of  the  next  Legislature  ;  for 
it  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  difficulty  can  be  met,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  proper  provision  were  made,  the  institution  could  be  filled  within  one 
year. 

But  if  the  matter  is  left  as  heretofore,  we  may  struggle  on  for  years 
with  a  very  small  number.  Even  economy  suggests  the  propriety  of 
gathering  as  many  together  as  possible ;  for  all  the  heavier  expenses  are 
incurred  with  thirty  pupils  as  much  as  if  we  had  fifty  or  sixty.  Had  it 
been  in  our  power  to  commence  the  institution  with  thirty,  we  should  have 
found  that  the  expense  of  the  five  or  six  years  would  have  been  but  little 
more  than  it  has  actually  been  with  a  much  smaller  number.  The  State 
has  provided  grounds  and  buildings,  in  all  important  particulars,  inferior  to 
none  in  the  country;  and  shall  we  now  continue  to  have  a  third  or  fourth 
rate  school  when  the  comparatively  small  expense  of  finding  and  gathering 
pupils  would  place  us  on  a  footing  with  the  best  of  them?  We  have  ample 
accommodations  for  seventy  pupils,  but  unless  special  provision  be  made', 
and  special  pains  taken,  ten  years  may  elapse  before  the  house  is  filled. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  there  is  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child  in 
our  city.  It  is  a  boy  seven  years  ohi ;  and,  although  cut  off"  from  the 
world  by  this  three-fold  misfortune,  and,  as  Milton  expresses  it,  "  buried 
alive,  "  is  a  much  more  active  and  sprightly  child  than  many  whom  we 
have  already  admitted. 

The  difiiculty  of  reaching  a  mind  so  imprisoned  is  almost  sufficient  to 
deter  us ;  but  such  a  thing  has  been  done  I  Laura  Bridgm>an  is  known 
throughout  the  civilized  world  as  a  similar  case,  wdio,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Howe,  of  Boston,  has  become  an  intelligent  and  self-supporting  young 
woman.  With  such  an  example  before  us,  we  are  forced  to  ask  ourselves 
the  question,  what  can  we  do  for  this  child?  Shall  we  leave  him  where 
we  found  him,  or  shall  we  make  the  attempt  to  educate  him?  The  task  of 
teaching  him  will  unquestionably  be  difficult  and  tedious,  and  must  necessa- 
rily be  slow  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  It  will  involve  some 
additional  expense ;  for  the  proper  course  will  be  to  employ  a  person  who 
will  have  no  other  duty  but  to  attend  to  him,  and  as  the  most  of  his  in- 
struction will  have  to  be  given  by  this  attendant,  under  proper  superintend- 
ence, it  is  evident  that  this  person  must  be  of  a  class  superior  to  that  of  a 
common  servant.  Neither  the  difficulty  nor  the  cost  of  the  work  should 
deter  us  from  undertaking  it.^ 

HEALTH. 

Notwithstanding  the  pre-disposition  of  many  of  our  pupils  to  disease, 
we  have  been  blessed  vfith  excellent  health.  Not  a  case  of  serious  illness 
has  occurred  during  the  year.  This  is  probably  due  to  our  regular  way  of 
living,  to  wholesome  food  and  to  the  prompt  attention  of  the  physician  to 
the  slightest  symptoms  of  disease.  ^ 
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ACCOMMODATIONS. 

TIad  tlie  Legislature  appropriated  a  few  thousand  dollars  more,  or  had 
they  voted  the  amount  called  for  by  your  estimate,  our  building  might 
have  been  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  United  States.  Yet  as  it  is,  it 
^(YHI  compare  favorably  rdth  many  similar  establishments,  while  in  its  pro- 
visions for  the  health,  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  pupils,  it  is  inferior  to 
none.  Our  ample  grounds,  adorned  as  they  are  with  many  fine  forest 
trees,  and  protected  from|encroachment  by  streets  on  three  sides,  when  com- 
pleted according  to  the  plans  of  your  Committee,  will  make  one  of  the 
handsomest  parks  in  the  city.  Several  well-paved  walks,  swings,  ladders, 
and  other  gymnastic  arrangements,  will  afford  our  pupils  every  facility  for 
free  and  healthful  exercise,  in  the  open  air  and  at  all  seasons. 

In  short,  we  lack  nothing  but  numbers  to  present  one  of  the  finest  and 
best  institutions  in  the  country. 

In  reviewing  our  year's  history  we  find  but  few  things  more  pleasurable 
than  the  many  tokens  of  friendly  regard  of  which  we  have  been  the  re- 
cipients. Mr.  J.  E.  Yeatman  (who  may  properly  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  institution),  has,  from  the  commencement,  given  us  an 
annual  strawberry  festival ;  nor  has  he  ever  suffered  a  Christmas  to  pass 
without  giving  to  each  of  the  pupils  some  token  of  his  kindly  remiCmbrance. 
Miss  Collier  and  Miss  Riley  have  continued  "their  weekly  readings  to  our 
female  pupils.  While  we  gratefully  remember  these  lady  friends  vfhose 
services  have  extended  through  several  years,  we  regret  that  a  similar 
privilege  has  not  been  enjoyed  by  our  male  pupils.  While  in  charge  of 
another  institution,  my  pupils  were  favored  with  about  two  hours  of  daily 
reading  by  the  students  of  a  university.  Are  there  no  students  in  St. 
Louis  who  could  bestow  a  leisure  hour  upon  those  who  are  pursuing  the 
same  studies  with  themselves,  though  laboring  under  all  the  disadvantages 
of  blindness?  We  also  acknovrledge  th+at  most  of  our  city  papers,  and 
several  from  the  country,  are  regularly  and  gratuitously  sent  us,  for  which 
n"e  beg  our  kind  friends  to  accept  our  thanks. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

E.  W.  WHELAK,  Principal, 

JSt.  Louis,  JDecemler  23,  1856. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri  : 

The  Trustees  of  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  are  grateful  to  be  able  to  report  another  year  of  prosperity  in  its 
history,  exhibiting  the  beautiful  spectacle  of  a  successful  christian  charity, 
even  amid  the  distresses  and  calamities  of  a  civil  war. 

Oar  resources  have  not  been  crippled  by  the  policy  that  has  depredated 
on  the  other  public  charities  of  the  State ;  and  under  the  administration, 
vigorous,  judicious  and  economical  of  our  new  Principal,  a  quickening 
impulse  has  beeen  imparted  to  all  branches  of  the  Institution.  An  efficient 
and  kindly  discipline  has  been  maintained  ;  education,  both  mechanical  and 
literary,  has  been  successfully  prosecuted.  Among  improvements,  in  which  we 
may  note  in  the  latter  department,  the  further  extension  of  the  Braille 
system  of  reading,  writing  and  music,  promising  important  future  results. 

On  this  and  other  topics,  valuable  suggestions  have  been  derived  from 
observations  upon  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  kindred  institutions  in 
Europe,  made  by  one  of  our  own  number,  recently  returned  from  visiting 
such  establishments  in  the  Old  World.  For  a  fuller  and  more  minute  state- 
ment of  the  practical  workings  of  the  Institution,  we  refer  to  the  report  of 
the  Principal,  which  accompanies  this  document. 

The  pupils,  have  in  general  been  healthy,  orderly  and  happy.  Some 
have  left  the  Institution  with  the  confident  expectation  of  themselves  and 
their  friends  of  being  able  to  support  themselves  by  handicraft  or  other 
educational  attainments  secured  within  its  walls.  An  establishment,  more- 
over, which  may  become  the  germ  of  a  future  home  for  the  blind — such 
as  already  exist  in  some  of  the  States,  and  are  everywhere  requisite  to 
complete  the  provisions  for  this  class — has  arisen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
our  Institution  and  under  the  proprietorship  and  management  of  one  of  its 
graduates,  which  employs  other  graduates  with  wages,  adequate  to  their 
support,  and  is  found  to  be  able  to  sustain  itself  upon  purely  business 
principles. 

In  short,  our  history  during  the  last  year  may  be  reported  as  a  success, 
demonstrating  the  practicability,  in  some  cases,  of  securing  to  the  blind  the 
faculty  of  entire  self-support,  and  in  almost  all,  of  materially  aiding 
towards  such  a  result.  In  other  cases  has  been  exhibited  the  practicability 
of  an  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  greatly  relieving  against  the  depriva- 
tions and  calamities  of  their  lot,  adding  to  their  acceptableness,  useful-  j 
ness  and  happiness  in  the  home  and  in  general  society,  and  opening  to  them  ^ 
a  career  as  intellectual  and  moral,  social  and  immortal  beings.  \ 
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The  Institution,  we  feel  confident,  may  well  be  appreciated,  not  only  as 
an  honor  to  the  State  that  has  endowed  it,  but  as  protective  in  the  measure 
of  its  influence  against  the  demoralizing  tendencies  of  the  present  unhappy 
troubles,  which  war  upon  moral  as  well  as  political  life,  and  againsc  humane 
as  well  as  patriotic  sentiment.  It  is  truly  an  appeal  of  the  land — equal  to 
that  of  many  sanctuaries — to  Heaven  in  the  midst  of  its  distresses. 

A  State,  loyal  to  humanity  and  Christianity,  will  hardly  be  abandoned  of 
that  God,  that  overwatcbes  both  in  its  hour  of  need. 

The  num.ber  of  pupils,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Principal,  which 
herewith,  we  forward  to  you,  has  been  diminished,  or  rather  failed  of  its 
natural  increase,  because  of  the  rebellion  in  our  State,  which  has  broken  up 
families  and  destroyed  property,  interrupted  transportation  by  river  and 
railroad,  and  made  any  mode  of  travel  through  the  interior,  often  uncertain 
and  dangerous.  This  has  also  interrupted  intelligence  between  much  of  the 
State  and  the  institution,  and  prevented  the  sending  of  agents  to  direct  the 
attention  of  those  interested,  to  its  benifits,  and  induce  the  coming  of  pupils 
by  the  diffusion  of  information. 

With  the  passing  away — which  we  hope  and  pray  may  be  speedy — of  our 
present  wretched  and  anomalous  condition,  we  shall  be  constrained  to  re- 
turn to  our  former  policy  of  sending  out  such  agents,  satisfied  as  we  are  that 
by  no  other  means  can  the  Blind,  in  this  State,  generally,  amounting  to  some 
hundreds,  properly  beneficiaries  of  this  Institution,  be  drawn  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  noble  charity. 

Our  financial  exhibit — as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  Treasurer — 
through  the  enforcement  of  a  most  strict  and  complete  economy,  for  which 
we  are  much  indebted  to  our  former  Secretary,  presents  most  encouraging 
results.  Contrary  to  expectations,  reasonably  arising  from  our  former  ex- 
perience our  expenses  for  the  last  financial  year  have  been  reduced  to  $7,100 
for  the  year  of  our  Legislative  appropriation  from  March  1862  to  March 
1863,  will  probably  not  exceed  $8,500  00.  This  will  leave  us  from  the  two 
years  appropriation  from  March  1861  to  March  1863,  a  balance  on  hand  of 
f)7,600  00.    These  results  are  most  encouraging  and  satisfactory.. 

There  are,  however,  reasons  why  this  cannot  be  safely  made  the  basis  of 
estimates  for  the  next  two  years.  The  price  of  living  is  already  nearly  twice 
what  it  was  last  year,  nor  are  we  sure  we  have  reached  its  upward  limit. 

With  the  return  of  peace,  moreover,  which  we  hope  God  may  grant  us 
soon,  associated  with  the  maintenance  of  our  National  Government  and  Un- 
ion, the  numbers  of  our  inmates  must  be  greatly  enlarged.  Our  expenses 
will,  moreover,  be  increased  by  sen,ding  out  agents  to  look  up  blind  persons 
who  are  proper  subjects  of  your  charity,  and  induce  them  to  avail  themselves 
of  it.  Our  library  for  the  blind,  also,  and  our  educational  material — intel- 
lectual and  mechanical — require  to  be  much  enlarged,  and  will  require  to 
be  still  more  so  with  increasing  numbers. 

But  especially  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  manifest  that  with  the  an- 
nual increase  of  our  graduates,  such  as  will  naturally  take  place,  we  mxUSt 
reckon  amid  our  expenses,  an  outfit  of  clothing  and  of  material,  machinery 
and  tools  for  handicraft  for  such  graduates.  Many  blind  persons  are  likely 
to  come  to  us  from  our  armies  that  will  require  to  be  thus  educated  and  fit- 
ted out  for  a  trade  or  be  reduced  to  mere  beggary  The  blind  are  generally 
poor  and  the  furnishing  such  an  outfit — say  from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars,  is  evi- 
dently essential  to  complete  and  effectuate  your  charity.  Otherwise,  with 
their  natural  disabilities,  always  placing  them  at  a  disadvantage  with  the 
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seeing,  in  the  competitions  of  society,  they  can  have  no  fair  start  for  a 
career  of  self-support.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  make 
our  appropriations  for  the  two  years  to  come,  below  the  estimates  which  we 
presented  by  careful  computation  from  our  previous  history,  two  years  ago,- 
viz  :  at  $10,000  a  year.  That  will  be  an  appropriation  in  the  aggregate  of" 
$12,500  00  for  the  two  years  following  March,  1863,  viz  :  2,500  for  the- 
first,  and  $10,000  for  the  second  year.  It  would  be  calamitous  to  be  ob' 
liged  to  suspend  from  want  of  funds  ;  and  we  engage  that  in  case  of  over- 
plus, beyond  needful  expenses,  the  same  regard  and  conscientious  economy 
ihall  guard  it  as  heretofore. 

In  happier  times,  hereafter,  we  hope  to  be  permitted  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  some  things  manifestly  requisite  to  complete  the  provisions  made  by 
this  State  for  the  blind.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  all  the  aids  ed- 
ucation can  furnish,  they  must,  as  a  class,  ever  labor  under  great  and  incura- 
ble privations  and  disabilities,  and  in  the  game  of  life  must  to  a  great  extent, 
be  comparatively  helpless.  They  must  ever  remain  to  the  public,  objects  of 
Christian  sympathy,  and  of  legislative  benefactions.  They  can  never  enter 
on  the  sharp  and  eager  competitions  of  society  on  equal  terms.  Favoring 
legislation  is  due  them  in  whatever  ways  it  may  be  practicable.  Especially 
there  is  requisite  the  establishment  of  a  Home — our  institution  is  only  a 
School — for  the  blind;  that  is,  an  establishment  where  the  educated  blind 
can  find  employment  adapted  to  them,  and  which  can  furnish  them  the  re- 
quisite material,  machinery,  tools,  and  room,  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
trade,  together,  with  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  labor,  and  in  making 
sale  of  its  proceeds — things  which  the  blind  can  rarely  procure  for  them- 
selves, in  isolation,  but  which  are  essential  to  success  inmost  species  of  han- 
dicraft. But  on  account  of  the  present  distress,  we  forbear  urging  imme- 
diate provision  for  this  want,  subjoining,  simply,  that  to  no  object  could  an 
overplus,  should  one  occur,  be  better  applied,  than  to  establishing  and  sus- 
taining the  germ  of  such  Home  or  Homes, 

Hoping  and  praying,  that  in  happier  times,  for  our  afflicted  country,  we 
may  be  able  to  report  to  you  the  continued  successful  progress  of  an  enter- 
prise, so  honorable  to  our  State,  and  so  well  pleasing  to  the  Father  of  all — 
a  success  recording  its  history  amid  the  beautiful  fruits  of  Christian  peace 
and  loyal  civilization,  we  respectfully  submit  our  report. 

T.  M.  POST, 

President, 
J.  E.  YEA.TMAN, 

Vice  President, 
S.  POLLAK, 
GEORGE  PARTRIDGE, 
E.  F.  PITTMAN, 
GEORGE  D.  HALL, 

Trustees, 


REPORT 

or 

PRINCIPAL  OF  MISSOURI  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLINI). 


St.  Louis,  October,  1862. 

To  the  Truslees 

Gentlemen  :  The  undersigned,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  by-laws,  that  he  present  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  the  first  meeting 
in  October,  a  full  report  on  the  condition,  progress,  and  prospects  of  the 
Institution,"  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following : 

At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  October  8,  1861,  the  number  of 
blind  persons  connected  with  the  Institution,  and  then  present,  was  28 — 20 
males  and  8  females.  Somewhat  later  in  the  season  seven  of  the  old  pu- 
pils returned.  They  had  been  delayed  by  reason  of  the  dangers  then  at- 
tending travel  in  the  State.  Others  are  still  absent  because  of  the  supposed 
insecurity  of  the  city,  and  instability  of  the  Institution.  In  fact,  it  was 
generally  believed  among  the  blind,  outside  of  this  neighborhood,  and  away 
from  the  principal  thoroughfares,  that  the  school  had  closed.  Letters  re- 
ceived within  a  month,  indicate  that  this  impression  has  not  wholly  disap- 
peared ;  ana  to  it,  doubtless,  it  is  largely  due,  that  there  are  now  no  pupils 
here  from  any  of  the  southern,  southwestern,  or  western  counties. 

During  the  year,  five  were  admitted  and  five  discharged  ;  of  the  latter, 
three  left  at  their  own  request,  to  pursue  the  trade  of  broom  making  ;  one  was 
discharged  to  attempt  a  livelihood  by  music  ;  and  one,  because  of  eyesight  so 
improved  as  to  exclude  her  from  the  privileges  of  the  Institution.  There  is 
consequently,  at  date,  a  total  of  thirty-three — twenty-one  males,  and  twelve 
females.  This  is  far  too  limited  a  number,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  there  are  in  the  State  about  four  hundred  blind  persons,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  whom,  at  least  are  eligible  to  the  Institution.  But  in  consequence 
of  these  unhappy  times,  no' effort  has  been  made  to  increase  the  number  of 
pupils,  and  in  the  same  ratio  the  expenditures.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
now  in  the  city  several  blind  adults,  and  the  war  is  rapidly  increasing  the 
number,  (who  would  gladly  learn  a  trade  if  they  had  opportunity,)  and  who  are 
only  not  received,  because  no  provision  has  been  made  for  an  outfit  for  such 
as  are  indigent. 
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Of  the  above  thirty- three  pupils,  two  labor  in  the  workshop  exclusively,, 
four- assist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  teaching — themselves  also  receiv- 
ing lessons  in  music,  or  in  some  of  the  school  studies,  and  the  rest  divide  their 
time  between  the  school  proper,  music,  and  the  work-rooms.  It  is  but  simple 
justice  here  to  bear  testimony  to  the  general  diligence  and  correct  deportment 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  patience,  energy,  and  faithfulness  of  the  assistants 
in  their  classes. 

The  classification  and  arrangement  of  the  school  have  been  much  the 
same  as  last  year.  The  blind  take  to  books,  and  study  with  a  zest  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  seeing.  Their  industry  and  perseverance  during  the 
past  session,  were  rewarded  with  a  good  degree  of  improvement.  All  have 
made  some  progress,  and  a  few  have  fully  equaled  expectations.  With  a 
single  exception,  or  at  most  two,  all  the  present  inmates  have  fair  mental 
capacities,  and  will  with  time  and  labor  receive  a  good  common  school 
education.  With  favoring  circumstances,  some  would  readily  become  ripe 
scholars  ;  but  in  these  respects  they  are  like  an  equal  number  of  seeing  pupils, 
neither  better  nor  worse,  except  that  being  shut  out  from  knowledge  by  one 
of  the  chief  avenues  thereto,  they  must  necessarily  advance  somewhas 
slowly.    Much  of  the  instruction  has  to  be  imparted  orally. 

There  have  been  taught  during  the  past  term,  the  foilovnng  branches  : 
Spelling,  reading,  both  with  the  raised  print  and  Braille  point  type,  writing, 
mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geography,  with  the  maps,  physical  geogra- 
phy, etymology,  grammar,  elementary  history  and  natural  philosophy. 
There  was  also  a  pupil  in  geometry,  and:  another  for  a  time  in  algebra. 

Music  is  zealously  cultivated  by  alf  who  have  the  least  capacity  for 
it.  Mr.  Robyn  is  still  our  able  and  energetic  teacher  in  this  department, 
and  the  progress  made  therein  is  amply  attested  by  the  large  and  appreciative 
audiences  that  usually  gather  to  the  monthly  exhibitions. 

In  the  prosecution  of  some  of  the  preceding  studies,  great  advantage  has 
been  derived  from  the  use  of  the  system  of  print-writing,  known  as  the 
Braille  type.  It  is  now  used  in  this  institution,  exclusively,  in  music,  and 
to  a  very  great  extent  in  spelling  and  etymology,  as  also  in  recording  brief 
facts,  generally.  Its  advantage  over  any  of  the  old  systems,  are  obvious,  for 
it  enables  the  blind  freely  to  communicate  with  each  other  by  writing,  and 
to  preserve,  in  permanent  form,  such  data  as  may  be  valuable.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  some  of  the  school  studies,  it  places  them  nearly  on  an  equality  with 
the  seeing.  The  alphabet  is  so  simple  that  it  may  be  speedily  learned  by 
the  youngest  and  the  dullest.  That  accomplished,  it  is  the  work  of  but  a 
few  minutes  daily,  for  the  teacher  to  dictate,  and  the  pupils  to  print  a  spell- 
ing lesson  of  twenty  words.  These  may  then  be  studied  at  pleasure,  as  a 
seeing  child  would  study  them  ;  and  being  preserved,  and  added  to  from  day 
to  day,  they  will  at  length  furnish  each  pupil  a  copious  spelling  book,  of 
strictly  home  manufacture. 

So  in  etymology ;  a  class  of  eight  has  already  written  down,  or  printed,, 
all  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  given  in  the  usual  text-books  on  that  subject, 
together  with  their  origin  and  definitions.  With  their  constantly  inere  5  f-in 
stock  of  root-words,  the  class  will  soon  be  able  to  build  up  for  themselves 
quite  a  multitude  of  derivatives.  If,  in  these  two  studies  only,  the  system 
were  available,  it  would  be  very  valuable  ;  but  it  can  be  employed  success- 
fully in  all  branches  where  the  definitions  are  short,  and  the  data  not  nu- 
merous. It  will  be  a  great  step  in  the  onward  and  upward  progress  of  the 
blind  in  this  country,  when  their  books  shall  all  be  printed  in  this  type 
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Speed  the  day  !  for  it  can  be  learned  so  much  easier  in  youth  than  the  raised 
print,  and  read  so  much  later  in  age,  when  the  touch  is  becoming  less  sen- 
sitive. 

But  it  is  in  music  that  its  excellence  is  especially  manifest.  There  the  old 
systems  of  notation  have  proved,  practically,  a  failure,  and  blind  students 
have  had  to  rely  upon  their  memories.  But,  in  the  new  system,  the  same 
marvelous  six  dots  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  express  every  possible  musical 
si^n.  There  are  difficulties,  no  doub%  but  several  of  our  pupils  have  mas- 
tered them.    On  this  subject  I  quote  from  Mr.  Robyn's  report  of  July. 

^'  The  result  of  the  Braille  type  has  exceeded  expectations.  I  have  nine 
pupils  who  read  and  write  music,  in  this  type,  with  great  facility.  Some  of 
them  have  many  pieces  printed,  of  great  value  to  them  ;  for  if  they  forget 
a  part  of  a  composition  they  can  easily  review  it.  The  amount  of  music 
which  we  have  now  in  this  type,  if  printed  for  the  blind  in  the  old  methods, 
would  cost,  if  estimated  at  those  rates,  at  least  four  hundred  dollars.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  if  anything  can  make  the  blind  independent,  and  in  some 
degree  take  the  place  of  their  lost  eyesight,  it  is  this  system.  We  have  giv- 
en it  a  fair  trial,  and  found  it  entirely  satisfactor}^  to  every  pupil  who  has 
learned  it.  The  space  in  which  the  music  is  printed  is  less  than  two-thirds 
of  that  for  seeing  people.  This  fact  alone  is  important ;  as  the  blind  sur- 
vey with  their  fingers,  and  the  less  space  there  is  to  be  gone  over,  the  sooner 
and  the  easier  will  the  work  be  accomplished." 

As  intimately  related  to  music,  mention  may  be  made  in  this  connection 
of  piano  tuning,  lately  introduced^here  as  a  branch  of  study,  and  a  useful 
art.  One  of  the  old  pianos  has  been  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
competent  instructor  employed.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  this  will 
open  for  some  of  the  blind  a  new  and  profitable  career.  It  is  an  experiment 
now  for  the  first  being  tried  ;  but  the  question  of  its  complete  practicability 
and  utility  has  been  already  placed  beyond  cavil  by  the  severe  trial 
that  have  been  made  in  Paris  within  a  few  years.  The  blind  are  there 
very  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  tuners,  and  as  such  are  sought 
after  and  employed  by  the  first  performers  to  keep  their  instruments  in 
order.  Several  of  the  more  skillful  also  find  permanent  employment  as 
tuners  in  the  large  piano  manufactories. 

The  one  duty  the  most  important  for  those  who  have  care  for  .and 
charge  of  the  blind,  is  not  the  imparting  of  a  given  amount  of  education, 
which  is  comparatively  an  easy  task,  but  to  seek  and  obtain  for  them,  such 
occupation  as  shall  enable  them  when  left  to  their  own  resources  to  be 
wholly  or  to  the  fullest  extent  self-sufficient.  Piano-tuning  answers  the 
conditions  nearer  than  almost  any  other  trade  or  business.  They  enter  on 
this  equal  competitors  with  the  seeing.  They  have  as  good  an  ear  naturally 
and  better  trained  by  reason  of  their  greater  dependence  upon  it.  They 
can  readily  master  the  details  of  the  trade,  do  the  repairing  ;  and  they  have 
this  advantage,  not  to  be  under  estimated,  that  they  will  generally  be 
educated  musicians,  combining  both  the  theory  and  the  practice.  Such  is 
not  now  as  a  rule,  the  fact  with  those  who  exercise  the  trade  in  this  country. 
Since  then  the  blind  succeed  so  well  as  tuners  in  France,  it  is  reasonable 
to  anticipate  success  for  our  pupils  here  where  pianos  are  found  in  thousands 
of  households,  and  where  there  is  little  fear  that  for  years  to  come  there 
will  be  very  fierce  competition. 

In  the  workshop  the  labor  of  the  past  year  has  been  confined  to  the 
manufacturing  of  brooms.   Three  hundred  dozen  have  been  made.  This  is  a 
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trade  easily  learned,  and  is  for  the  able-bodied  remunerative.  It  is  one 
too,  in  which  the  blind  are  entirely  independent  of  the  seeing.  For  this 
reason  it  is  a  favorite  with  them.  Three  men  have  left  the  shop  within  a 
few  months,  all  of  whom  are  established  at  their  trade  in  this  city,  and  are 
doing  well.  The  same  is  true  of  many  of  the  former  pupils  who  are 
scattered  as  broom-makers  about  the  State.  At  the  present  prices  of 
materials  a  good  blind  workman  can  earn  a  dollar  a  day.  This  result 
should  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  as  to  the  utility  as  well  as  benevolence  of 
such  educational  institutions. 

In  the  female  work  department,  less  satisfactory  results  are  attained, 
except  in  the  rare  cases  where  the  young  ladies  can  become  qualified  for 
teachers,  and  obtain  situations,  no  branch  of  industry  or  pursuit  open  to 
them,  seems  quite  adequate  to  their  maintenance.  Nevertheless,  under  the 
excellent  management  of  the  matron,  the  girls  have  been  kept  busy  and  have 
accomplished  much  out  of  school  hours  at  knitting,  plain  sewing,  bead- work, 
and  household  affairs.    They  are  cheerful  workers. 

The  health  of  the  household  has  been  uninterruptedly  good.  There  has 
been  little  demand  for  the  services  of  the  attending  physician.  Neverthe- 
less he  has  found  time  amid  the  multiplicity  of  other  duties  to  visit  the 
institution  regularly  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  Board  and  the  State  owe 
him  much  for  his  constant  watchfulness,  and  professional  advice,  cordially 
and  freely  rendered  for  many  years. 

Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  Dr.  M.  Kellops,  for  his  gratuitous  dentistry  ; 
to  Mr.  Sonfer,  and  other  friends  for  valuable  aseistance  in  conducting 
religious  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  on  Sunday  afternoons  ;  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  Missouri  Democrat  for  their  excellent  daily  ;  to  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  Mercantile  Library  Assocition,  for  the  free 
entree  to  their  concerts,  and  lecture  ;  and  to  Jacob  Endres  for  an  abatement 
of  fifty  dollars  on  the  lowest  cash  price  of  a  superior  seven  octavo  piano 
procured  by  him  for  the  Institution. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  my  regrets  at  losing  from  your  Board  by 
resignation,  two  of  its  worthy  members,  Messrs.  Drake,  and  Haywood,  from 
the  latter  especially,  a  member  almost  from  the  foundation  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  always  an  active  worker,  I  derived  great  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment in  my  duties.  You  will  feel  with  me  that  the  blind  lose  in  him  a 
most  earnest,  enlightened,  and  energetic  friend. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PHILETUS  FADES,  Principal . 
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Itth  by  Chg-'  Robyn 


REPORT 


MISSOURI  INSTITUTION 


FOR     T  H 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 


TWENTY-THIRD  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 


JEFFERSON  CITY  : 

W.    A.    CURRY,    PUBLIC  PRINTER. 


1865. 


REPORT  OF  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Missouri: 

The  trustees  of  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
are  happy  to  report  a  continued  and  increasing  prosperity  of  this  most 
honorable  State  charity,  presenting  a-beautiful  picture  of  the  working  and 
triumph  of  Christian  civilization  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  horrors  of 
civil  arms.  Such  institutions,  we  feel,  are  a  perpetual  plea  and  propitia- 
tion with  offended  Heaven,  drawing  upon  the  land  Divine  favor  and  pro- 
tecting the  people  that  foster  them  from  the  hardness  and  bitterness  wont 
to  spring  from  the  passions  and  practice  of  war. 

In  the  view  of  a  wise  political  economy,  estimating  the  value  of  moral 
as  well  as  material  forces,  in  making  nations  powerful,  prosperous  and 
happy,  they  are  among  the  most  remunerative  of  all  investments  of  public 
capital.  ♦ 

This  Institution  is  of  a  class  that  pleads  for  public  sympathy  with  the 
eloquence  of  an  especial  necessity  and  desolation  of  its  beneficiaries — a 
class,  most  of  them,  from  their  earliest  infancy,  dwelling  amid  this  fair 
world  in  perpetual  night;  cut  off,  not  only  from  the  joys  of  light  and  the 
material  aids  of  sight,  but  from  the  quickening  mental  stimulus  and  educa- 
tion of  communion  with  the  visible  world. 

Your  Institution  addresses  itself  to  the  removal,  as  far  as  practicable, 
of  these  disasters  and  disabilities,  but  especially  and  immediately,  through 
relief  against  the  mental  torpor  and  paralysis  into  which  the  blind  are  wont 
to  fall.  It  is  a  school,  not  an  asylum  ;  an  academy,  not  an  almshouse,  for 
the  blind.  The  latter  institution  is  the  demand  of  a  philanthropic  and 
Christian  civilization,  and  asks  the  attention  of  a  wise  and  benevolent  leg- 
islation. But  this  object  is  not  within  the  scope  of  our  charter  or  our 
appropriations. 

A  misapprehension  prevails  on  this  point,  and  cases  of  the  blind  are 
often  urged  upon  us  for  mere  sustenance  and  a  home.  Such  appeals, 
however  piteous  and  appealing  to  our  sympathy,  we  must  turn  away  from, 
or  divert  your  charity  committed  to  us,  to  objects  unauthorized  by  the 
design  of  the  Institution  or  the  amount  of  its  endowment;  although, 
ultimately,  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  reliefs  against  the  helplessness 
and  desolation  of  such  cases,  by  ministering  to  the  faculty  of  self-culture, 
solace  and  support.  A  school  always  takes  better  care  of  the  poor  than  an 
almshouse.  Both  institutions  may  be  needed,  but  the  latter  has  the 
precedence. 
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A  special  review  of  this  Institution  for  the  last  year  presents  it,  under 
the  able  and  efficient  administration  of  the  present  Principal  and  his  * 
assistants,  as  eminectly  accomplishing  its  benevolent  design,  exhibiting  in 
the  prosecution  of  study,  mechanic  arts  and  of  general  culture,  personal, 
intellectual,  moral  and  operative,  as  well  as  in  health,  content,  order  and 
general  happiness,  a  success  most  gratifying  to  its  friends,  and  eminently 
satisfactory,  we  believe,  to  those  members  of  your  honorable  body  that 
have  been  able  to  give  it  a  personal  inspection. 

Much  proficiency  has  been  made  in  music,  insomuch  that  a  musical 
concert,  given  by  our  pupils,  is  among  the  most  highly  appreciated  of 
entertainments  of  this  kind  in  our  city.  By  such  concerts,  we  are  happy 
to  add,  they  have  most  gladly  made  contributions  the  last  year  in  aid  of 
the  country. 

Among  the  improvements  in  the  means  and  method  of  education,  car- 
ried forward  with  especial  success,  during  the  last  year,  we  may  mention 
the  further  extension  of  the  Braille  system  of  writing  in  various  depart- 
ments of  education,  and  especially  in  that  of  music.  The  teacher  of  this 
department.  Prof.  Bobyn,  has  invented  and  successfully  used  a  printing 
press  for  striking  off  copies  of  tunes  and  of  school  books  in  braille.  The 
invention  promises  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  By 
the  Braille  system  the  pupil  is  enabled,  not  only  to  write  with  greater 
facility,  but  to  read  what  he  has  written,  so  that  he  can  for  himself  add  to 
his  library  whatever  he  can  transcribe  from  our  standard  literature. 

But  the  invention  of  the  press  will  accomplish  this  object  with  more 
rapidity  and  facility,  and  tend  much  to  diminish  the  expense,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  increase  the  readableness  of  books  for  the  blind. 

For  a  more  detailed  history  of  the  Institution  during  the  last  year,  we 
refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Principal  and  of  the  Treasurer,  accompany- 
ing this  document.  From  these,  we  are  happy  to  add,  we  are  confident  it 
will  appear  that  the  Institution  has  been  conducted  under  the  most  rigid 
economy,  sustaining  its  pupils  with  less  cost  to  the  State  than  any  similar 
institution  in  the  United  States,  excepting  the  single  State  of  Ohio,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  statistics  subjoined  to  the  report  of  the  Principal, 
accompanying  this  document. 

Of  such  estimates  presented  by  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States,  the  highest  is,  per  pupil,  $245  20 ;  the  lowest  is  $148  73, 
for  1863,  and  the  average  is  $205  29  for  the  same  year.  The  cost  with 
us  was  $169  25.  It  will,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cost  of 
living  everywhere  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  two  years,  and 
our  estimates  must  be  increased  somewhat  accordingly. 

The  Treasurer's  report  exhibits  for  the  last  year  an  expenditure  of 
$10,943  26.  From  this,  which  is  $170  per  scholar,  and  much  below  the 
general  average,  it  is  clear  to  us,  taking  into  consideration  the  enhanced 
cost  of  living,  that  the  Institution  for  the  two  years  to  come  cannot  be 
sustained  at  less  than  $15,000  per  annum,  and  that  with  the  former  number 
of  pupils. 

But  this  number  can  be  and  ought  to  be  much  increased.  With  the 
return  of  peace  and  renewed  easy  and  regular  communication  with  all 
parts  of  the  interior,  and  the  diffusion  of  information  of  our  Institution 
among  the  two  hundred  blind — fit  subjects  of  the  Institution — and  their 
friends  throughout  the  State;  and  especially  from  the  disasters  of  the  war 
itself,  there  are  likely  to  be  many  more  hereafter  than  at  present  applying 
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for  admission  to  our  Institution.  We,  therefore,  most  earnestly  solicit 
from  your  honorable  body  an  appropriation  that  will  make,  with  the  funds 
on  hand,  a  provision  of  $15,000  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
Institution.  We  know  the  State  is  at  present  straitened  in  its  finances. 
But  we  regard  the  support  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  as  among  cases 
of  necessity,  and  such  support  liberally  extended,  we  are  confident,  from 
its  impressions  on  the  public  mind  at  home  and  abroad,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  means,  in  the  end,  of  relieving  our  financial  embarrassments. 

We  wish  also  to  solicit  from  you  relief  against  a  wrong  the  Institution 
is  likely  to  suffer  by  the  action  of  the  last  Legislature,  unless  that  act  be 
in  some  way  remedied.  A  strip  of  land  thirty  feet  wide,  and  extending 
from  Morgan  street  to  Franklin  avenue,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
Institution,  with  its  own  money,  some  years  since,  Las,  by  that  act  of  the 
Legislature,  been  taken  from  it  and  given  to  the  city  for  a  street,  with  no 
compensation  to  the  Institution ;  the  opening  of  which  street  was  required 
by  no  interest  of  the  Institution,  but  has  in  several  respects  been  to  it  a 
positive  detriment  and  damage.  If  it  was  requisite  for  the  interests  of  the 
city  to  appropriate  our  land  for  this  purpose,  it  would  seem  generous  and 
equitable  it  should  not  have  been  done  at  the  expense  of  a  public  charity. 

The  property  taken  from  us  we  regard  as  amply  worth  $7,000.  The 
mode  and  degree  of  the  remedy  we  leave  to  your  wisdom.  We  had  relied 
on  the  avails  of  this  property  for  properly  and  permanently  inclosing 
our  grounds,  which  inclosure  is  now  urgently  needed  for  the  protection  of 
the  premises  and  the  pupils. 

Signed  : 

T.  M.  POST, 
S.  POLLAK, 
T.  B.  EDGAR, 
GEO.  PARTRIDGE, 
JAMES  E.  YEATMAN, 
GEO.  D.  HALL, 
WARREN  CURRIER. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  by-laws  the 
following  report  of  the  general  condition  and  progress  of  the  Missouri 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  for  the  year  ending  to-day,  is 
presented. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  number  of  pupils  present  was 
forty -three— twenty- two  males  and  twenty-one  females.  Twenty- two  have 
since  been  admitted — fifteen  males  and  seven  females.  The  whole  number 
under  instruction  was  sixty-five.  Fourteen  were  discharged  and  one  died. 
The  number  remaining  on  the  rolls  is  fifty,  all  of  whom  are  now  present, 
with  a  single  exception. 

Of  the  number  discharged  five  left  to  pursue  their  trades,  three 
returned  to  their  homes  after  having  received  the  full  benefits  of  the 
Institution  during  a  period  of  from  six  to  ten  years;  two  recovered  their 
vision,  one  left  the  State,  one  was  discharged  or  rather  suspended  for  a 
year  to  acquire  more  maturity,  and  two  were  expelled.  Most  of  these  will 
be  able  to  provide  for  themselves  in  future,  either  by  teaching  or  by  pursuing 
a  trade.  One  of  the  young  ladies  deserves  special  notice,  because  of  her 
unusual  skill  with  the  needle.  She  sews  elegantly  and  is  able,  unaided,  to 
fit  and  make  her  own  dresses  tastefully.  She  is  totally  blind  and  never 
had  the  benefit  of  sight. 

The  above  statistics  show  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
received.  A  larger  number  was  under  instruction  than  during  any  pre- 
vious year,  notwithstanding  there  were  considerable  portions  of  the  State 
unrepresented.  There  were  pupils  from  nineteen  counties  only,  lying  for 
the  most  part  along  the  railroads  and  the  two  great  rivers.  In  more  quiet 
times  a  large  increase  may  be  expected  from  districts  at  present  almost 
inaccessible. 

According  to  the  last  United  States  census  there  were  in  Missouri,  in 
1860,  three  hundred  and  eighty  blind  persons.  All  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  subject  know  this  to  be  considerably  below  the  real  number,  if  by 
blindness  is  understood,  as  evidently  should  be  with  reference  to  educa- 
tional purposes,  not  total  blindness  merely  but  deficiency  of  vision  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  unfortunate  ones  from  receiving  an  education 
with  the  seeing,  and  from  pursuing  ordinary  occupations.  Five  hund- 
red would  doubtless  be  nearer  the  truth.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  these 
are  forty  years  of  age  and  upwards.  About  twenty  per  cent,  are 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty.  While  these  facts  indicate  to 
what  an  extent  blindness  is  the  result  of  old  age,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  blind  of  suitable  age  for  such  an  institution  as  this  is,  happily, 
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not  large,  they  further  indicate  that  there  are  still  many  in  this  State  not 
receiving  the  benefits  provided  for  them.  All  such  should  be  speedily 
brought  under  educational  influences.  To  this  end  an  appeal  is  made  to 
the  officers  of  the  different  counties,  to  our  legislators  and  to  all  friends  of 
the  unfortunate,  to  make  known  the  existence  of  the  Institution,  and  to 
influence  all  proper  subjects  to  enter  it. 

Its  design  and  scope  are,  to  furnish  such  instruction  as  shall  enable  the 
blind  the  better  to  meet  and  discharge  the  duties  of  good  and  useful  citizens. 
Hence,  they  are  taught  the  common  school  branches  of  an  English  educa- 
tion, music,  and  one  or  more  trades.  They  remain  at  the  Institution  from 
one  to  ten  years,  according  to  the  age  admitted.  But  if  they  are  twenty 
years  of  age  or  upwards  when  received,  they  are  rarely  retained  more 
than  one  session,  and  that  to  learn  a  trade. 

It  has  been  said,  on  a  former  occasion,  but  will  bear  repeating,  that 
the  State  educates  its  blind,  as  it  does  its  seeing  children,  not  merely  nor 
principally  from  philanthropic  motives,  but  for  wise  political  and  economical 
reasons.  And  hence,  it  opens  the  doors  of  its  school  widely,  and  invites 
those  of  the  proper  age  and  qualifications  to  enter. 

SCHOOL. 

In  the  school  department  the  studies  pursued  have  been  the  same  as  in 
former  years,  and  such  as  have  been  suggested  by  the  experience  of  similar 
institutions  through  a  long  period.  The  branches  taught  have  been  arith- 
metic, geography,  history,  grammar,  etymology,  physical  geography, 
rhetoric,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  together  with  the  usual  classes  in 
reading,  spelling  and  writing.  To  these  may  be  added,  an  hour's  reading 
daily  from  the  current  news,  and  from  interesting  and  instructive  authors. 
Each  pupil  is  actively  employed,  from  eight  to  ten  hours  daily,  in  lessons, 
in  music  and  in  the  shop. 

The  pupils  have  been  attentive  and  studious,  and  their  progress  has  been 
satisfactory,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  learning 
so  much  orally  from  want  of  suitable  text  books.  They  have,  however, 
during  the  last  two  years  supplemented  these  largely  by  printing  from 
dictation  in  the  point  type  of  Braille.  They  have  thus  copied,  point  by 
point,  an  arithmetic,  Greene's  grammar,  a  Speller  and  Definer,  Warren's 
Physical  Geography  and  Lynd's  Etymology,  besides,  in  music,  about  two 
hundred  compositions.  The  patience  and  labor  necessary  for  this  can  well 
be  imagined.  It  is  the  old  work  of  multiplying  books  by  manuscript.  To 
overcome  this,  and  to  duplicate  copies  readily  had  been  a  great  desideratum. 
The  desired  end  has  been  attained  by  an  invention  at  once  simple  and  in- 
genious, the  credit  of  which  is  due  to  Professor  H.  Robyn.  It  was  found 
that,  by  dividing  the  space  allotted  to  a  letter  in  the  dot  alphabet  from  top 
to  bottom,  the  dots  could  be  so  arranged  on  five  types,  as  to  give  all  the 
necessary  combinations.  It  will  be  understood,  that  two  of  these,  side  by 
side,  form  a  letter.  Variously  arranged  in  pairs,  they  give  the  alphabet, 
the  numerals,  the  punctuation  points,  the  algebraic  signs,  and  all  the 
characters  used  in  music.  The  types  have  been  cast  and  a  press  obtained. 
The  process  of  printing  can  hardly  be  more  simplified. 

The  blind  readily  learn  to  set  type  from  ''copy,"  to  print,  and  to  dis- 
tribute. It  is  thought  that  with  practice  they  may  be  able  to  set  up  a  page 
of  the  size  of  their  printing  frame  now  in  use,  seven  by  ten  inches,  in  one 
hour. 
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If  now  there  be  added  spelling  by  phonetics,  the  combined  advantages 
would  bfire  little  to  be  desired,  except  the  universal  adoption  of  the  system 
by  the  blind. 

In  teaching  in  the  school,  the  regular  teachers  have  been  greatly  assisted 
by  the  advanced  pupils.  They  have  been  zealous  and  faithful,  and  merit 
commendation.  One  of  them,  having  forever  passed  from  our  midst, 
deserves  special  mention.  William  C.  Langley  died  at  the  Institution,  in 
May  last,  from  the  effects  of  a  fall.  He  was  one  of  the  first  half  dozen 
pupils  of  the  Institution.  He  was  admitted  twelve  years  ago,  and  was,  at 
that  time,  a  very  awkward,  unattractive  youth.  In  body,  he  was  feeble  and 
continued  so  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  addition  to  being  blind,  he 
was  quite  deficient  in  hearing,  taste  and  smell,  and  his  sense  of  touch  was 
never  sufficiently  delicate  to  enable  him  to  read  the  old  raised  type.  But 
he  was  endowed  with  rare  intellectual  faculties.  He  early  took  the  first 
rank  among  the  pupils  and  readily  maintained  it.  He  excelled  in  all  his 
studies,  but  was  best  pleased  with  the  mathematics.  Some  of  his  demon- 
strations in  Euclid  were  original  and  striking.  His  power  of  expression 
and  of  illustration  was  admirable,  so  that  what  he  learned,  he  was  able 
very  successfully  to  impart  to  others.  During  the  last  four  years  he  was, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  employed  as  an  assistant  teacher.  His  place 
cannot  be  easily  filled.  He  was  a  good  and  true  man,  and  patient  and 
cheerful  amid  his  privations.  He  left  no  relatives  to  mourn  him  ;  but  the 
trustees,  teachers  and  pupils  of  this  Institution  will  long  hold  him  in  grate- 
ful remembrance. 

MUSIC. 

The  department  of  music  is  still  under  the  efficient  charge  of  Mr. 
Robyn.  He  has  been  assisted  daily,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  five  of 
the  pupils.  During  the  session  that  closed  with  June,  twenty-one  pupils 
took  lessons  on  the  piano,  nine  on  the  violin,  seven  on  the  guitar,  five  on 
brass  instruments  and  two  each  on  the  organ  and  flute.  The  choir  consisted 
of  twenty  members,  and  the  band  of  nine.  Nine  regular  monthly  exhibi- 
tions were  given,  all  of  which  were  well  attended.  All  the  pupils  are  taught 
music,  if  they  have  any  taste  or  capacity  for  it  whatever.  It  is  for  them 
a  very  desirable  source  of  enjoyment,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  the  same  time 
a  fair  proportion  of  them  may  be  learning  what  they  may  be  able  to  turn 
to  account  in  their  future  career.  In  the  month  of  May,  they  gave  a  musical 
entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Sanitary  Fair,  which 
yielded  the  net  sum  of  §264  50.  This  was  undertaken  at  their  own  sug- 
gestion, and,  as  they  expressed  it,  "through  a  desire  to  have  part  in  the 
noble  movement  in  progress  to  relieve  our  brave  suffering  soldiers." 

WORKSHOP. 

In  the  workshop  three  hundred  and  fifty  dozen  brooms  were  manufac- 
tured. This  is  the  only  branch  of  industry  at  present  pursued  by  the 
males.  The  blind  can  learn  various  handicrafts  ;  but  broom  making  seems 
to  combine  more  advantages  than  any  other,  with  fewer  difficulties. 

All  who  have  tolerable  physical  endowments  can  master  this  trade  and 
earn  a  comfortable  support  thereby.  Some  have  done  better,  and  have 
established  shops  and  employed  others,  seeing  and  blind.  It  is  not  known 
that  any  have  wholly  failed. 
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Most  of  those  who  rely  upon  the  trade  for  a  support  receive,  on  leaving 
the  Institution,  the  loan  of  a  broom  press,  machine,  and  the  necessary- 
tools,  by  way  of  an  outfit.  Few  ever  feel  ready  and  able  to  repay  this, 
and  ought  not  to  be  expected  to,  and  so  the  loss  is  added  to  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Institution.  The  Legislature,  in  making  appropriations, 
should  have  regard  to  this  fact. 

In  the  girls'  work  department  much  has  been  accomplished,  but  prin- 
cipally of  a  domestic  and  unpretentious  character.  Less  attention  has 
been  given  to  bead  work  and  fancy  articles  than  formerly,  and  more  to 
plain  sewing  and  knitting  and  general  house  work.  Nevertheless,  the 
girls  contributed  from  their  industry  to  the  great  Sanitary  Fair  more  than 
seventy  dollars'  worth  of  articles  of  "vertu."  It  is  to  be  understood  that 
this  work  was  done  outside  of  their  regular  hours  of  occupation.  They 
also  made  and  disposed  of  several  hundred  yards  of  totting,  and  sundry 
articles  innumerable,  on  their  own  account. 

HEALTH. 

With  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God,  we  are  enabled  to  report  for  the 
last  year  the  almost  uninterrupted  good  health  of  the  household.  The 
attending  physician  has  made  his  visits  regularly  and  frequently;  but, 
fortunately,  his  professional  skill  has  been  little  in  requisition,  or,  rather, 
it  has  been  successfully  manifest  in  anticipating  and  guarding  against 
disease. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  have,  in  behalf  of  the  pupils  and  officers,  to 
express  our  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  for  having 
again,  through  another  two  years,  given  us  free  entree  to  all  their  concerts. 
Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  publishers  of  the  Missouri  Democrat  for 
their  valuable  daily  sheet,  to  Dr.  Aaron  Blake  for  dentistry,  and  to  various 
friends  for  conducting  religious  service  in  the  chapel  on  Sundays. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

PHILETUS  FALES,  Frincipal 

St.  Louis,  October  11,  1864. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


Giving  a  Statement  of  Expenses  of  various  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  for  years  1862-3,  as 

derived  from  the  catalogues. 


INSTITUTION. 


Missouri  

do   

Indiana  

do  

Illinois  

Wisconsin  

do  

Pennsylvania — less  the  sales  

Columbia — Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind*, 
do  do         do  do 

Perkins  

Iowa  

Ohio  

do   

New  York  


It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exceptions  of  Ohio  and  New  York,  the 
Missouri  Institute  costs  less  per  pupil  than  any  of  the  above  ;  and  ot  the 
Ohio  Institute  it  may  be  added  that  only  the  net  cost  to  the  State  Treas- 
ury is  given,  whilst  in  most  cases,  as  in  the  Missouri  Institute  for  instaLce, 
the  above  gross  would  be  considerably  diminished  by  sales,  collections 
from  counties  for  clothing,  and  otherwise. 

In  the*  case  of  the  New  York  Institute,  the  trustees  report  that  the 
State  appropriation  for  State  pupils  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  is  eked  out 
by  the  resources  of  the  Institute,  derived  from  private  munificence. 


Year. 

Expenditures. 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

Average 
per  year. 

1862 
1863 

$6,822  48 
8,801  00 

42 
52 

$162  45 
169  25 

1862 
1863 

19,162  13 
18,5n7  80 

95 
96 

201  71 
193  30 

1862 
1863 

277,886  99 

64 

217  87 

1862 
1863 

9,055  40 
11,748  13 

50 
54 

181  11 
217  40 

1863 

38,317  40 

178 

215  24 

1862 
1863 

8,971  59 
11,050  49 

41 
52 

218  81 
212  50 

1859 

22,068  02 

90 

245  20 

1860 
1861 

13,937  83 

40 

174  22 

1862 
1863 

15,294  42 
17,849  85 

120 
120 

127  45 
148  73 

1862 

23,566  74 

148 

159  20 

APPENDIX  B. 


Giving  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  pupils  xcho  have  been  connected  with  the  Institution  from  iti 

foundation  until  October,  1864. 

MALES. 


NAMES. 


'  When 
Admitted. 


Adams,  James  

Anderson,  Joseph  

Behn,  Dennis  

Behmer,  August  

Block,  Eugene  

Brady,  John  

Brookins,  Charles  F  •  •  •  • 

Burke,  William  S  ■ 

Caine,  Patrick  

Camns,  Eugene  

Canavan,  James  L  ....  . 

Charlton,  John  

Christopher,  William  L' 

Choate,  Jefferson  

Cooper,  Alexander  . . . .  . 

Conrad,  Henry  H  ■ 

Corby,  William  ......  .. 

Cordenski,  M  

Cornett,  James  • 

Cunditi,  Marion  ■ 

Danget,  William  

Dunham,  John  

Durgnate,  Vincent  

Eggeman,  Louis  

Farley,  James  

Farrell,  Michael   ■ 

Fitzpatrick,  Jeremiah  •  •  < 

Fletcher,  Richard  S  

Foley,  William  

French,  Josiah  T  

Gabriel,  Francis  ■ 

Galey,  George  H  

Gracie,  Patrick  

Hanneman,  John  

Hare,  Thomas  

Heitman,  Henry  

Henley,  Charles  C  

Hughes,  Benjamin  D..- 


Hughes,  Henry  

Hoyle,  Edgar  H  

Houch,  Tiiomas  L.  R 

Johnson,  Julius  S  

Johnson,  Louis  H«  .•• 
Johnson,  Nicholas  -  .•- 
Kramer,  John  Fred  •  •  - 


When 
Disch'ged. 


REMARKS. 


1863 

1860 

1860 

1864 

Broom  maker. 

1857 

1858 

Broom  maker. 

1855 

1855 

Removed  on  account  of  imbecility. 

1862 

1863 

Broom  maker. 

1859 

1863 

Broom  maker. 

18fi4 

1864 

1857 

1864 

At  home. 

1859 

1860 

T?rnnm  mskpT* 

1855 

1857 

Dead. 

1863 

18rl 

1864 

1863 

1858 

1859 

At  homp  imlippilft. 

1863 

1854 

1855 

Brush  maker. 

1859 

1856 

1859 

Unknown. 

1864 

1864 

1858 

1859 

Broom  maker. 

1859 

1858 

1858 

1859 

Removed  to  county  farm — imbecile. 

1856 

1858 

Brush  maker. 

1859 

1861 

Broom  maker. 

1853 

1858 

Broom  maker. 

1863 

1859 

1859 

Imbecile. 

1864 

1858 

1859 

Broom  maker. 

1859 

1860 

Broom  maker. 

1859 

1862 

Broom  maker. 

1851 

1853 

Brush  maker. 

1863 

1860 

Absent  2 

At  Institution. 

1852 

years. 
1862 

Removed  to  Iowa. 

1858 

Unknown. 

1853 

185i 

1858 

1857 

1860 

Broom  maker. 

1855 

Unknown. 

1864 

In 
O 

MALES — Continued. 


When 
Admitted. 


When 
Disch'sed. 


REMARKS. 


Kirby,  Thomas  

Ketchman,  Mathias-  • 

Koekle,  John  

Langley,  William  C-  < 

Lienhart,  John  C  

Lutrell,  Churchwell' . 

Magoffin,  John  

Maxwell,  William •  •  •  • 

Mills,  Wilson  

Morris,  Calvin  H  

Mceller,  George  

Moonan,  Thomas*  ••• 
Morgan,  James  E  -  ••• 
Moseback,  CharleS"- 
Murphy,  Jeremiah .  •  • 

McCall,  Charles  

McClusky,  John.    •  • 

Neagle,  Andrew  ■ 

Newcomb,  Frederick' 

Nunley,  John  A  

Orrick,  Charles  

Patterson,  George  W. 
Powers,  Francis  M'" 

Ray,  William  

Ronton,  Lanceford"- 
Rubel,  Michael'  ••••  • 
Saunders,  Alfred  W" 
Sexton,  Ambrose 

Shaye,  Daniel  

Simmons,  James  T"- 

St.  John,  Michael  

Stubbs,  Elijah  

Tivnan,  John  >  • 

Turk,  Robert  

Vailed,  Francis  

Valle,  M  

Vickers,  John  

Walyell,  Francis  

Waliin,  Jefferson  

Wallace,  Patrick  

Webster,  Albert  J  

Wienoff,  Bernard  

Wilkinson,  Daniel  S..- 
Williams,  Joseph  B-*- 
Wilmes,  Antoine 
Wooliver,  Jacob  L**  ♦• 
Wooliver,  Ebenezer  H 

Yates,  William  G  

Zellar,  Alexander  W.. 


1861 

1856 

1858 

1852 

1859 

1858 

1858 

1853 

1863 

1863 

1861 

1859 

1853 

1855 

1863 

1853 

1857 

1864 

1861 

1855 

1864 

1864 

1853 

1859 

1852 

1862 

1852 

1857 

1853 

1859 

1852 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1857 

1856 

1S59 

1857 

1856 

18H1 

1858 

1855 

1851 

1858 

1860 

1859 

1863 

1851 

1863 


1863 
1858 
1859 

1861 
1859 
1861 
1855 
1864 
1864 
1862 

1858 
1858 
1864 
1857 
1859 


1864 


1861 
1862 

1859 
1861 
1863 
1863 
1862 
1864 


1860 
1858 

1862 

1860 
1862 
1863 
1861 
1864 


jDied  1864. 
jExpelled. 
'Broom  maker. 

(Taught  at  Institution  and  died  1864. 
[At  home. 

I 

jBroom  maker. 
{Broom  maker. 
jVision  improved. 
jBroom  maker. 
jBroom  maker. 

Broom  maker. 
Broom  maker. 
Broc^m  maker. 
jExpelled. 
Broom  maker. 


At  home. 


Music  teacher. 

Sent  home — ^too  youDg. 

Broom  maker. 
Died  1864. 
Vision  restored. 
Broom  maker. 
Unknown. 
Broom  maker. 

Unknown. 

Broom  maker. 
Broom  maker. 

-Was  killed  by  fall  of  tree  1858. 

Broom  maker. 
:Died  at  home  1863. 
jBroom  maker. 

Music  teacher. 

At  home 
jBroom  maker. 
jMusician  and  broom  maker, 

i  Unknown. 


14 


FEMALES. 


NAMES. 


Ada  ms,  Mary  E  • 
Earnhardt,  .\nna 
Brown,  Fannie  ••  ■ 


Nancv 


Ceine,  Kate  

Cox,  Virginia  Belle 

CundifF,  Harriet  ■ 

Orudis,  Anna  J 
Courtright,  Elizabeth 
Dixon,  Jessie  


Burning,  Endora  • 

Elliott,  Julia  

Fitzgerald,  Mar}'.  •• 

Glenn,  Annie  

Gupton,  Temperance 

Gupton,  liiicy  

Hamsburg,  Theresa*.- 

Hart,  Alice  

Hayden,  Elizabeth  W' 
Heitkamp,  Josephine- 


Hunter,  Mary  Jane  

Kane,  Catherine  ■ 

Kavanaugh,  Fanny ••••  ■ 
Lawrence,  Abelina«'»«  ■ 

Mayberry,  Emma  

Mc'Ginnis,  Emily  E.  C 

Miner,  Mary  

Mockbee,  Mary  

Neal,  Jane  • 

Odle,  Sarah  R  

Painter,  Belle  

Peery,  Martha  ■ 

Rentz,  Christina  


Rumsey,  Mary  

Schmiedeke,  Anna 
Simsted,  Anna  M* 

Smail,  Sarah  

Stuart,  Marv  R  

Taylor,  L.  Elizabeth 

Taylor,  Frances  

Truel,  Mary  Nancy* 
White,  Mary  Jane 
Williams,  Sarah  •  •  •  • 
Winnifield,  Mary  A« 
Young,  Mary  Ann.. 
Zattman,  Anna  


w  nen 

When 

w  nen 

Admitted, 

Disch'ged. 

1853 

1861 

1859 

1859 

Absent  2 

years. 

1857 

1858 

1863 

1864 

1852 

1853 

1851 

1853 

1863 

1863 

1859 

1862 

1859 

1861 

1857 

1859 

1859 

1864 

1859 

1861 

1859 

1861 

1863 

1852 

1855 

1861 

1859 

1851 

1854 

1863 

1864 

1864 

1856 

1858 

1852 

1859 

1860 

1860 

1861 

1861 

1859 

1857 

1862 

1857 

1859 

1855 

Ab<?pnt  3 

years. 

1863 

1864 

1858 

1860 

1861 

1860 

1863 

1851 

1864 

1864 

1861 

1855 

1857 

1860 

1863 

1884 

1851 

REMARKS. 


At  home. 


Deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 


Removed  to  county  farm. 
Teacher  at  Institution. 
At  home. 

Music  teacher. 

Vision  restored — married. 

Unknown. 


At  home. 
At  home. 

At  Salt  Lake  City. 
At  home. 

I  Teacher  at  Institute, 
j  Vision  restored 

jvision  restored. 
!  Unknown. 


Teaching. 

At  Institution. 
Teaching. 


Expelled. 


I 
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JAMES  E.  YEATMAN,  President. 
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WARREN  CURRIER,  Secretary. 

T.  B.  EDGAR,  Treasurer. 

S.  POLLAK,  M.  D. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE, 

S.  POLLAK,  M.  D.;  Rev.  H.  A.  NELSON,  D.  D. 

INSTRUCTION, 

FELIX  COSTE,  S.  POLLAK,  M.  D. 

WORKSHOP, 

T.  B.  EDGAR,  WARREN  CURRIER. 


GEORGE  PARTRIDGE,  WARREN  CURRIER. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION, 

PRINCIPAL, 

HENRI  R.  FOSTER. 

ASSISTANT, 

D.  R.  HAYNES. 

ASSISTANT  TEACHERS, 

Mes.  E,  HOUCKE,  Miss  ANNA  ZATTMAN,  Miss  CHRISTINA  RENTZ. 

PROFESSOR  OF  MUSIC, 

HENRY  ROBYN. 

ASSISTANTS, 

D.  S.  WILKINSON,  Miss  JENNIE  D.  NEAL, 

FRED.  NEUKOM,  Miss  ANNA  ORUDIS, 

JAMES  CORNETT,  Mrs.  E.  HOUCKE. 

TTPE-SETTERS, 

MtS8  CHRISTINA  RENTZ,  Miss  JENNIE  D.  NEAL,  Miss  BELLE  PAINTER, 

MATRON, 

Mrs.  JULIA  S.  WILKINSON. 

WORKSHOP, 

ANDREW  KEICHLE,  Foreman. 

GIRLS*  WORKROOM, 

(In  charge  of  the  Matron.) 

ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN, 

S.  POLLAK,  M.  D. 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIANS, 

C.  A.  POPE,  M.  D.;  J.  B.  ALLEYNE,  M.  D. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  Honorable  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri  : 

The  charter  of  this  institution  makes  it  obligatory  on  the  trustees  to  make  a  report  to 
every  biennial  reajular  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  performing  this  duty  I  hey 
must  first  express  their  fervent  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  His  continued  protection  of, 
ai  d  ff)V(>r  to,  this  institution.  During  the  years  of  the  calamitous  civil  war  its  doors  w^ere 
not  closed  nor  its  operations  interrupted  ;  and  during  the  recently  prevailing  ravaging  epi- 
demic, cholera,  when  death  held  a  carnival  in  our  city,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex — when 
the  rich  and  poor  fell  alike  victims  to  this  fell  destroyer,  it  passed  by  the  threshold  of  this 
institution  without  crossing  it.  This  immunity  from  pending  evil  cou  d  not  have  been 
effected  by  human  agency;  it  was  manifestly  the  work  of  a  merciful  Providence. 

The  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  M.  Post,  felt  constrained  t» 
resign  on  account  of  enfeebled  health  and  multitudinous  other  pressing  and  not  less  im- 
portant engagements.  This  institution  owes  him  many  thanks  for  bis  invaluable  services 
faring  his  long  connection  with  the  board,  and  they  are  herewith  respectfully  tendered. 

Mr.  George  D.  Hall,  a  member,  and  Secretary  of  the  board,  withdrew  from  it  on  account 
of  unavoidable  frequent  absence  from  the  city  and  the  urgent  demands  of  his  business  oh 
his  4me.    The  Kev.  H.  A.  Nelson  and  the  Hon.  Felix  Coste  were  appointed  in  their  stead. 

Also,  the  late  Principal,  Mr.  Philatus  Fales,  saw  fit  to  sever  his  connection  with  this  in- 
stitution and  to  accept  a  call  to  a  new  institution  of  learning,  to  a  position  more  remunera- 
tive and  more  congenial  to  his  taste.  He  has  the  thanks  of  the  institution  for  services 
faithfully  and  successfully  performed,  and  the  best  wishes  of  the  bo^ird  for  his  continued 
happiness. 

Mr,  H.  R  Foster  has  been  elected  his  successor.  He  is  a  man  who  has  made  teachings 
his  profession,  is  a  mild  but  firm  disciplinarian,  and  has  given  evidence  of  superior  adminis- 
trative ability  He  is  ably  seconded  by  a  very  competent  corps  of  assistant  teachers — both 
seeing  and  blind — and  it  is  hoped  that  this  institution  will  retain  its  reputation  as  being, 
though  one  of  the  youngest,  yet  one  of  the  best  and  most  practically  successful  institutions 
in  the  United  States. 

To  the  "Braille-type  system  of  reading,  writing,  cyphering  and  music  for  the  blind,"  of 
which  mention  has  been  made  in  former  reports,  are  mainly  due  the  great  practical  results 
this  institution  has  attained,  so  as  to  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  any  like  institution  inth'i 
land.  Our  pupils  may  boldly  challenge  those  of  other  institutions  to  a  match  in  spelling, 
reading  and  v/ritinp-,  both  of  language  and  music.  The  adaptation  of  tbe  Braille  system  t» 
thp  English  language,  and  its  successful  intr  duction  in  this  institution  and  perhaps  in  this 
country,  is  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  due  to  the  indefatigable  and  intelligent  efforts  of  the 
profes*ior  of  music,  Mr.  Henry  Robyn.  He  has  recently  visited  several  institutions  of  the 
biind,  West  and  East,  in  the  interest  of  the  blind.  He  has  given  to  their  respective  man- 
agers some  practical  and  convincing  demonstrations  of  the  working  of  the  Braille  systeno* 
which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  seed  cast  on  a  barren  soil.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  report 
of  Mr.  Robyn  about  his  visit  to  the  various  itistitutions  in  the  East  and  West. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  older  institutions  of  this  country,  especially  East,  are 
so  slow,  even  reluctant,  to  adopt  a  system  of  types  which  has  established  its  superiority 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  In  Iowa,  Wisco  sin,  Kan -as,  Kentucky,  Michigan  and  Ohi© 
this  system  is  being  introduced.  How  long  will  the  older  institutions  resist  the  popular 
and,  it  seems  to  us,  just  demand  for  the  type  which  is  getting  to  be  the  universal  type  for 
the  blind  in  the  old  and  new  country?  Why  multiply  the  difficulties  and  cost  of  educating 
the  blind,  when  experience  has  proven  that,  with  the  Braille  system,  the  schooling  of  the 
blind  can  be  wonderfully  facilitated,  and  be  made  as  thorough  as  that  of  seeing?  Where  is 
tlie  school  in  the  land  where  a  pupil  can  print  his  own  books,  or  his  music?  That  which 
appears  as  being  unnecessary,  if  not  impossible  with  the  seeing,  can  be  daily  witnessed  in 
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this  institution,  as  being  dono  by  the  blind,  by  nearly  each  individual  pupil  with  the  Braille 
apparatus.  Besides,  with  the  simple  and  very  cheap  press  and  types  invented  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  music,  Mr.  Henry  Robyn,  this  institution  can  supply  all  the  schools  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  with  reading  matter  and  music,  at  half  the  cost  it  is  held  now  f  t  the 
seeing.  The  whole  work  of  transcribing,  ty{)e-settinic  and  printing  cculd  and  would  be 
done  by  the  blind,  and  thus  bo  adding  new  means  of  livelihood  to  the  otherwise  limited 
number  at  the  disposal  of  the  blind. 

In  the  Mechanical  Department — workshop — broom  making  alone  has  been  taught  of  late 
years,  it  being  a  trade  easily  acquired,  and  which  can  be  carri  d  on  with  small  means.  But 
the  board  has  resolved  to  resume  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  as  being  the  next  most  re- 
munerative, and  of  couiparative  easy  acquisition.  This  will  give  four  paying  trades  to  the 
choice  of  the  male  pupi  s,  viz.:  Broom  and  brush  making,  piano  tuning,  type-setting  and 
printing  in  Braille  ;  while  the  female  pupils  acquire,  besides  a  practical  knowledge  of  sew- 
ing, knitting,  crocheting  and  bead  work,  the  art  of  type-setting.  To  two  of  the  female 
pupils  this  institution  is  indebted  for  the  large  and  very  valuable  stock  of  music  and  some 
&f  the  elementary  school  books. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  demands  a  Home  for  the  Blind — that  is,  an  es'ablishment  where  the 
educated  blind  might  find  a  place  to  carry  on  the  trades,  which  he  or  she  acquired  at  school, 
without  being  obliged  to  go  out  in  search  of  work,  or  to  dispose  of  the  manufactured  articles. 
The  home  should  find  work  for  the  i  ulustrious  blind,  furnish  shop  rooms,  tools  and  the  raw 
materials,  and  undertake  the  sale  of  the  manufactured  ware  free  of  charge.  The  home 
should  furnish  board  and  lodging  to  those  only  who  are  able  to  pay  for  it,  but  it  would  be 
more  desirable  if  they  should  board  elsewhere,  and  only  come  daily  to  the  home,  asihe 
seeing  mechanics  to  th'Mr  workshop  or  factory.  Such  a  home  should  be  \\w\>:r  the  control 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Edui.-ation  of  the  Blind,  but  otherwise  be  en  ively 
disconnected  and  indep'^ndent  of  it.  A  h(  me  once  properly  organized  and  furnished  should 
and  could  be  self-sustaining.  Such  homes  are  corinected  with  all  the  institutions  for  the 
blind.  East  and  in  Europe.  They  are  ii^dispensabie  charities  for  the  blind,  in  order  to  make 
the  knowledge  acquired  at  the  workshop  of  some  good  and  practical  effect.  In  view  of  the 
known  difficult  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  State,  we  refrain  from  asking  an  appropria- 
tion at  present  for  this  important  object,  but  trust  that  the  year  is  not  distant  in  which  the 
Legislature  will  be  able  and  disposed  to  make  such  appropriation. 

The  building  of  the  institution  has  become  inadequate  for  the  accommodation  and  proper 
schooling  of  the  present  number  of  pupils.  For  the  efficient  classification  of  the  scholars 
more  rooms  are  required.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  musical  department ;  the  sounds 
of  the  pianos  and  other  musical  instruments  are  being  heard  ail  over  the  house  for  twelve 
hours  every  day,  materially  annoying  those  engaged  in  mental  studies,  and  disturbing  those 
requiring  repose.  There  is  not  an  infirmary  room  for  either  males  or  females,  the  want  of 
which  has  not  been  much  felt,  on  account  of  the  immunitj'  from  serious  sickne^s  this  insti- 
tution enjoyed  until  the  last  winter,  when  several  casrS  of  typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia 
admonished  the  board  of  the  necessity  of  making  immediate  provisions  for  an  irfirmar}  .  In 
the  present  building  it  is  impossible  without  disarranging  the  school  and  the  whole  order  of 
the  house.  If,  in  the  providence  of  God,  disease  should  visit  this  institution,  both  the  sick 
and  well  would  fare  badly.  The  school  would  have  to  be  much  disturbed,  perhaps  sus- 
pended, or  the  wants  of  the  sick  would  have  to  remain  unattended  to.  Heaven  foi  bid  tliat 
such  an  alternative  should  have  to  be  resorted  to.  With  the  view  of  remedying  the  evil, 
the  board  resolved  to  add  a  wing  to  the  pres' nt  building,  to  correspond  with  it  in  style;  the 
wing  to  be  forty-eight  by  twenty-five  feet,  to  have  three  stories  and  a  basement.  The  latier 
to  contain  the  laterine,  lavatory  and  baths  for  boys  ;  the  first  floor  to  contain  two  class 
rooms;  the  second  and  third  stories,  two  chambers  each  ;  each  floor  to  connect  with  the 
floor  of  the  main  building  by  a  covered  way,  as  per  accompanying  plan  and  specifications. 
The  contract  price  would  be  about  $20,000,  for  which  we  earnestly  petition  the  honorable 
General  Assembly  to  make  provision. 

In  the  report  of  1804  it  was  fully  demonstrated  that  this  institution  has  been  carried  on 
more  economically  than  any  other  in  the  United  States  but  one,  in  Ohio.    Yet,  owing  to  the 
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enormous  increase  of  the  cost  of  livino:,  the  sum  of  $15,000  a  year  will  be  required  the 

same  amount  as  in  the  last  two  years — to  defray  the  expenses,  provided  the  number  of  pupili 
of  last  year  is  not  much  increased. 

The  census  of  1860  shows  that  there  are  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  blind  persons  ia 
the  State.  Assuming  that  one-half  are  susceptible  of  receiving  a  good  English  education, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  many  more  would  avail  themselves  of  this  noble  charity  than 
hitherto.  Quiet  and  order  now  prevail  in  the  State  ;  the  means  of  intercommunication  and 
traveling  are  more  abundant,  but,  alas  !  the  poor  blind  remains  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
this  institution,  oris  incapable  to  comprehend  or  to  appreciate  the  benefits  it  would  bestovy 
on  him.  It  would  be  desirable  that  a  law  be  enacted  requiring  county  and  municipal  officers 
to  inquire  for  the  existence  and  into  the  condition  of  every  blind  person  in  their  immediate 
district  or  vicinity,  and  if  found  of  suitable  age,  mental  and  moral  capacity,  to  have  them 
forwarded  to  this  institution. 

The  treasurer's  report  exhibits  an  expenditure  r'orthe  last  two  years  ending  November  1, 
18t)6,  of  $30,234  10,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  at  that  date  of  $10,800  87.  The  expenses 
to  the  first  of  April,  1867,  the  beginning  of  our  financial  year,  are  estimated  at  $8,500  00, 
which  will  leave  in  the  treasury  $1,800  00  to  begin  the  financial  year,  commencing  April 
1,  1807. 

The  Principal's  report  will  furnish  the  names  of  officers  and  employes  and  their  respective 
salaries  ;  the  names  of  pupils,  when  admitted,  when  discharged  and  their  ultimate  destiny, 
as  far  as  known.  He  will  exhibit  more  minutely  the  condition  of  the  school,  which  to  the 
trustees,  to  the  committee  of  your  honorable  body,  and  to  the  large  number  of  visitors  front 
home  and  abroad,  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory. 

Appended  will  also  be  found  a  list  of  the  pieces  of  music  printed  in  Braille,  and  the  price 
affixed  at  which  they  can  be  furnished,  which  will  demonstrate  the  remarkable  fact  that 
the  prices  are  fifty  percent,  less  than  the  same  sheet  music  for  seeing. 

A  diagram  of  the  Braille  apparatus,  his  letters,  figures  and  punctuation  accompanies  this, 
and  also  a  lithographic  sketch  of  the  types  and  printing  press  now  in  operation  in  this  in- 
stitution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  E.  YEATMAN, 
GEORGE  PARTRIDGE, 
S.  POLLAK, 
WARREN  CURRIER, 
T.  B.  EDGAR, 
HENRY  A.  NELSON, 
FELIX  COSTE, 

St.  Louis,  November  13,  1866.  Trustees 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  : 

Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  the  by-laws  of  the  institution  I  make  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing; report,  compiled  mainly  from  those  which  have  been  submitted  to  you  each  month 
by  my  worthy  predecessor,  Professor  Philatus  Fales,  who  had  charge  of  the  institution  the 
larger  portion  cf  the  time  which  this  embraces. 

The  school  register  furnishes  the  following  statistics  : 


Male. 

Females. 

Total. 

27 

23 

50 

Number  admitted  from  November  1,  1864,  to  November  1,  1866.. 

25 

20 

45 

Number  discharged  from  November  1,  1864,  to  November  1,  1866- 

21 

17 

38 

31 

26 

57 

Of  the  thirty-eight  discharged,  five  have  removed  to  other  States;  four,  by  successful 
surgical  operation,  had  their  vision  restored  ;  two  were  removed  for  incapacity,  two  were 
expelled  ;  twelve  left  to  pursue  their  trade  ;  one  was  insane,  and  the  others  had  received  the 
full  course  of  instruction  which  the  institution  affords.  Nearly  all  these  are  now  able  to 
provide  for  their  own  maintenance,  and  will  gladly  do  so,  if  only  they  are  so  situated  as  to 
be  able  to  use  their  acquirements.  Unfortunately,  quite  a  large  number  of  them  have 
neither  parents  nor  friends  who  can  or  will  assist  them  in  procuring  situations,  fitting  up 
workshops  and  making  other  preparations  which  are  essential  to  their  success.  Yet  many 
who  have  here  learned  their  trade  are  novv  located  in  different  portions  of  the  State,  and 
are  excellent  citizens,  because  honest  and  industrious,  while  some  few  did  work  well  for  a 
time,  but  became  discouraged  and  have  not  done  so  well  as  they  might  under  other  circum- 
stances. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  the  State  wftl  provide  a  home  for  such  as  are  with- 
out iriends,  that  on  their  discharge  from  the  institution  they  will  not  feel  themselves  turned 
out,  but  will  be  furnished  with  workroom,  and  receive  pay  for  their  labor,  being  required  to 
board  and  clothe  themselves  from  the  proceeds.  A  home  can  and  would  be  self-sustaining, 
after  the  necessary  buildings  are  provided.  It  should  be  separate  from  the  present  school, 
but  might  be  under  the  same  management. 

By  the  register,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  during 
the  last  two  years  was  ninety-five,  a  much  larger  number  than  during  any  like  period.  Such 
an  increase  of  pupils  affords  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  institution, 
and  proves,  moreover,  that  the  blind  themselves  are  beginning  to  have  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  opportunities  here  afforded  them  of  becoming  useful,  respectable,  independent  mem- 
bers of  society,  instead  of  being  dependent  upon  the  cold  charities  of  the  world  for  the 
merest  necessities  of  their  existence.  But  there  are  many  more  who,  doubtless,  would  avail 
themselves  of  these  privileges  if  they  knew  that  the  State  had  made  such  ample  provision  for 
them  to  acquire  an  education,  and  to  prepare  themselves  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  their  own 
pe  sonal  industry.  Since  the  State  is  so  liberal  in  its  provisions  for  the  wants  and  neces- 
sities of  its  unfortunate  citizens,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  all  State,  county  and  town  officers* 
of  all  clergymen,  and  of  the  friends  of  progress  generally,  to  make  known  the  object  and 
design  of  this  institutio  n,  and  to  influence  all  proper  and  eligible  subjects  to  enter  it.  Some 
have  erroneously  supposed  this  to  be  an  asylum  for  the  sick,  the  aged  and  the  imbecile  blind, 
and  many  such  are  applying  for  admission.  We  can  only  turn  them  away  ;  an  act  which 
many  times  seems  cruel  and  heartless.  The  charter  granted  to  the  corporators  declares  it 
to  be  "the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,"  and  as  such  it  should  be 
known — a  school  in  the  fullest  extent  of  the  term,  where  such  as  are  deprived  of  their  sight 
can  acquire,  by  personal  application,  a  good  education  in  music  or  literature,  and  can  also 
learn  one  or  more  trades. 
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SCHOOL. 

The  studies  have  been  the  same  as  in  former  years,  viz  :  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
philosophy,  physiology,  physical  and  descriptive  geography,  English  grammar,  rhptoric, 
etymology,  dictionary  and  the  usual  classes  in  reading,  spelling  and  viriting.  Judging  from 
the  public  examination  which  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  and  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  school  when  it  came  under  my  charge,  I  must  say  that  their  progress  and  ac- 
qiiif  omeiits  were  highly  satisfactory,  evidencing  excellent  studiousness  and  application  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  well  directed  energy  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  Princi- 
pal and  his  assistants.  The  literary  and  musical  exercises  of  the  examination  were  of  the 
most  interesting  character.  The  answers  were  not  mere  repetitions,  but  showed  that  the 
pupils  were  led  to  think  for  themselves  and  frame  their  own  ideas.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
superior  advantages  which  are  here  afforded  the  pupils  by  he  use  of  the  Braille  system. 
They  are  enabled  by  this  to  print  their  lessons  day  by  day,  and  prepare  themselves  for  the 
recitation  before  the  class  is  called,  thus  rendering  their  exercises  intellectual  rather  than 
mechanical. 

PRINTING. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  last  report  that  a  press  and  types  for  printing  in  Braille  had 
been  procured,  and  that  the  institution  was  now  ready  for  printing  its  own  books.  Two  of 
the  pupils  were  assigned  to  this  work,  and  very  soon  learned  to  set  type  from  **copy'' 
printed  first  on  the  slate,  or  from  d  ctation.  They  were  employed  in  the  press  room  only 
the  hours  which  were -ssigned  to  work.  The  result  of  thei  labor  is  a  Common  School 
Geography,  in  two  volumes ;  a  Physical  Geograpliy;  a  musical  collection,  entitled  Our 
Musical  Leaves  ;  a  collection  of  hymns  for  chapel  use,  besides  a  large  amount  of  matter, 
both  literary  and  musical,  for  daily  U83  in  the  class  room.  'J  his  has  been  accomplished 
with  an  expense  to  the  State  of  only  two  hundred  dollars,  for  press,  types  and  other  neces- 
sary apparatus.  We  have  in  ;  ress  a  series  of  myisical  works,  in  six  volumes,  prepared  ex- 
pre^^siy  for  self-i  struction  for  the  blind,  by  Professor  Robyn  ;  said  series  comprising  the 
followitig  works ; 

Abridged  Musical  Dictionary  of  Italian,  Englis^i,  French  and  German  words. 
The  Rudiments  of  Music  geiifrally. 

Tiu. rough  Bass  Made  Easy;  a  treatise  on  the  theory  of  musical  compositions. 
Creed  and  Practical  Philosoj'hy  of  an  Artist;  advices  and  rules  for  every  lover  of  music 
and  practical  performer  of  this  art. 
Practical  Piano  Forte  School. 

The  first  two  are  nearly  ready  for  the  binder.  We  are  also  preparing  a  Speller  and  De- 
finer,  a  Common  School  Arithmetic  and  a  Child's  First  Book.  While  the  press  has  been 
doii  g  this,  the  pupils,  with  style  and  a  slate,  have  printed  a  Dictionary,  Lynd's  Etymology, 
an  Arithmetic  and  a  Grammar.  The  present  term  we  have  a  class  of  eight  printing  Loomis' 
Natural  Philosophy;  fiv,  printing  Davies'  Legendre  Geometry,  and  a  class  in  the  History 
of  England,  who  are  copying  the  more  important  events,  dates,  etc.  The  Braille  reading 
class  numbers  seventeen,  fourteen  being  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Twelve  learned  their 
letters  during  the  first  ten  h  ssons,  and  seven  could  read  readily  in  words  of  two  and  three 
letiers.  One  little  giil  of  seven  years,  a'^^  the  sixth  lesson,  could  tell  any  letter  by  having  her 
finjjer  placed  upon  it  as  readily  as  any  seeing  child  would  by  pointing  to  it.  The  facility 
with  which  this  type  is  learned,  and  the  means  of  printing  it  so  rapidly  by  hand,  place  it  very 
far  in  advance  of  all  other  systems  which  are  now  in  use  for  educating  the  blind,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  very  soon  all  educators  of  this  unfortunate  class  will  adopt  the  "System 
Braille." 

MUSIC. 

This  department  is  still  under  the  charge  of  Professor  H.  Robyn.  For  a  full  and  complete 
report  of  this  department  I  refer  you  to  a  communication  made  by  him  to  the  Committee  of 
Instruction,  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  you  receive  that  and  submit  it  in  full  as 
a  part  of  the  forthcoming  report  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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WORKSHOP. 

»■ 

The  older  male  pupils  have  been  employed,  as  heretofore,  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms. 
Twelve  have  been  discharged  during  the  last  two  years  to  follow  this  trade.  The  blind  can 
readily  acquire  several  other  trades,  but  this  one  experience  has  pr®ved  the  HMmfc  adviin- 
tageous,  since,  when  leaving  here,  they  are  generally  compelled  to  depend  almost  wholly 
upo  themselves  and  must  manufacture  those  articles  which  they  are  able  to  fit  for  the 
market  without  the  aid  of  the  seeing. 

On  leaving  the  shop  they  are  furnished  with  a  machine  and  press  a  id  other  necessary 
tools.  These  they  seldom  feel  able  to  pay  for,  and  in  the  account  annexed  1  have  given 
credit  for  them  as  loaned. 


Workshop  in  account  icith  Institution. 


To  value  of  raw  material,  Nov.  ],!  I 

18(io  i  $115  00^ 

To  matprial  bought  for  two  years  f 

to  Nov  1,  1866   1816  321 

To  iw^^Tifv-five  broom  machines  •••  •  375  OOj 


To  <^i£:ht  broom  presses- 
To  balance.  


120  OOi 
312  13 


To  salaries. 


By  443;^  doz.  brooms  

By  raw  matprial  sold  

By  thirteen  broom  machines.  

Ry  eight  broom  machines  loaned-. 

By  eight  presses  loaned  

By  fo  r  machines  on  hand 


By  raw^  material  on  hand  Nov.  1, 
"1866    


$2738  45j 
$720  Ool  By  balance 


$1839  35 
122  75 
222  50 

15;;'-  00 

120  00 
68  00 


$2738  45 
$312  13 


Comparing  the  raw  material  and  the  sale  of  manufactures  it  shows  a  profit  of  $312  13, 
but  incluHing  the  sal  iry  "f  the  foreman  there  is  a  deficit  of  $407  87,  being  the  cost  of  in- 
struction in  the  mechanical  department. 


ARTICLES  MADE  IN  THE  GIRLS'  WORKROOM. 


Aprons  for  shop   12 

Apron?  for  small  girls   12 

Comfort  covers  •  •  41 

Dress  skirts •»   199 

Drawers  and  chemise   105 

Handkerchiefs  and  napkins   125 

Night  dresses   88 

Pillowslips   181 

Quilt  (pieced)   <■   1 

Socks  and  stockings  (knif)  *   48 

Shi-.ts  (hemmed)   12 

Skirts  t^balmoral)   15 

Skirts  (flannel)   9 

Skirts  (white)   50 

Sheets   106 

Towels  (rollers)   128 

Towels  (hand)   140 

Tidies  (crochetted)   10 

Edging,  yards  (crochetted)   10 

Tatting,  yards  «   500 

Beadwork,  in  articles  of  different  and  various  kinds   1000 


The  aboTB  list  shows  that  even  a  blind  girl  can  accomplish  much  with  the  needle.  The 
kours  for  work  are  from  two  to  five  p.  m.,  but  nearly  every  one  of  the  girls  are  absent  from 
the  workroom  a  portion  of  that  time,  either  taking  music  lessons  or  practicing. 
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They  also  take  care  of  their  own  rooms,  sweeping  them  and  making  their  beds,  and  wash 
all  the  table  dishes  for  the  house.  By  so  doins:  they  are  not  only  learning  to  do  general 
housework,  but  also  save  no  small  item  of  expense  which  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

OUR  PRESENT  CONDITION  AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  the  city  the  pupils  did  not  return  so  promptly 
as  usual  from  their  summer  vacation,  and  not  till  the  fourth  week  of  the  session  were  we 
able  to  complete  the  organization  of  the  several  classes.  Eleven  new  pupils  have  been  ad- 
mitted this  term,  and  there  are  six  more  applications  now  pending.  With  this  increase  of 
pupils  the  necessity  for  more  room  is  plainly  apparent.  Our  present  accommodations  are 
more  than  crowded.  Class  rooms,  music  rooms,  sleeping  appar'^^ments,  and  especially  a 
sick  room,  are  needed.  Fortunately,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  there  has  been  but  little 
need  for  such  a  room  till  during  the  last  year,  when  there  have  been  several  severe  cases 
of  sickness,  and  we  were  compelled  to  suspend  many  of  our  duties.  It  is  indispensably 
necessary  that  the  proposed  addition  to  the  present  building  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  cholera  did  not  wholly  p  ss  U3  by,  but  none  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution  fell  vic- 
tims to  this  destroyer.  The  attending  physician  has  been  constant  and  unremitting  in  his 
care,  and  the  general  good  health  of  the  pupils  is  largely  due,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to 
his  watchfulness,  which  has  enabled  him  to  foresee  and  ward  off  approaching  disease. 

In  behalf  of  the  officers  and  pupils  I  offer  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety for  free  entree  to  all  their  concerts,  to  the  different  musical  troupes  who  have  accorded 
us  like  favors,  to  Mrs.  L.  B.  Yates  and  Miss  E.  M.  Mack  for  reading  on  Sabbath  and  Wed- 
nesday afternoons,  and  to  various  Christian  friends  who  have  conducted  religious  exer  isies 
in  the  chapel  on  the  Sabbath.  N'^rhasthe  Missouri  Democrat  failed  to  make  its  daily  vis 
its,  fjr  which  the  proprietors  will  accep  our  thanks;  and  we  hope  the  proprietors  of  oth  r 
papers  will  deem  this  remuneration  sufficient  and  favor  us  with  their  publications. 

Las%  but  not  least,  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  several  railroads  for  the  many 
favors  shown  to  us  in  granting  free  passes  to  the  pupils  to  go  home,  and  also  to  return  after 
vacation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  R.  FOSTER,  Principal. 

St.  Louis,  November  13,  1866. 


COMMITTEE   ON  INSTRUCTION. 

A  short  space  of  six  years  will  show  what  progress  has  been  made  in  this  country  in  re- 
gard to  the  Braille  system,  which  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  uyful  studies  for  t>  e  blind. 
Several  opinions  of  blind  teachers  and  pupils  were  published  some  time  ago,  which  shovr 
how  favorably  this  class  of  studpnts  think  of  the  same  ;  to  ray  knowledge  I  have  i;iever  in- 
structed one  who  was  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  labor. 

One  of  your  committee  (Dr.  S.  Pollak),  when  traveling  in  Europe  and  visiting  the  principal 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  wrote  to  me  in  a  letter  dated  Paris,  January  12, 
1860  :  "  I  would  like  to  engage  a  good  music  teacher  from  this  institution  (the  institution  at 
Paris)  to  teach  in  America  the  System  Braille — not  to  the  pupils,  but  to  the  teachers.  I 
wrote  to  Boston  and  Philadelphia  in  regard  to  the  same,  and  I  am  sure  our  trustees  will  be 
satisfied  with  such  arrangement ;  but  in  case  they  should  objpct  to  the  expenses  lam  willing 
to  pay  the  share  which  would  fall  on  o  .r  institution  myself."  After  going  more  into  detail 
and  speaking  in  general  of  the  practicability  of  the  whole  system,  he  sa>s:  "Without 
Braille,  we  ought  not  and  cannot  get  along  any  longer." 

In  March,  the  same  year,  I  commenced  the  study  with  two  pupils.  The  progress  was 
most  favorable,  so  that,  at  the  close  of  the  session  in  June,  I  had  nine  pupils  who  were  able 
to  read  and  print  the  language,  cyphering  and  music.    Since  then  we  have  been  going  oa 
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steadily  in  our  institution,  where  we  adopted  it  in  all  branches  of  studies.  After  my  first 
report,  in  July,  1862,  the  principal  of  the  institution  at  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  requested  ine 
to  send  him  the  characters  for  music,  etc. 

To  my  knowledge.  Braille  has  been  used  there  for  language  but  not  for  music.  Also,  in 
1862,  by  request,  all  characters  for  language  and  music  were  sent  to  Philadelphia.  Accord- 
ing to  their  last  report  they  have  a  writing  class  in  Braille;  and,  in  1865,  two  pupils  in  that 
institution  could  read  music  in  said  characters. 

In  May,  1863,  the  institution  in  Iowa  ordered  twenty-five  Braille  slates.  Instruction  was 
given  to  them  by  me  by  letters,  and  also  verbally  to  one  of  their  trustees  who  was  here  on  a 
visit. 

In  November,  1865,  the  old  New  York  institution  ordered  a  slate  and  reading  matter;  and, 
no  doubt,  after  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  the  principal  in  August  last,  they  will  soon 
introduce  it.  - 

The  New  York  institution,  at  present  in  Batavia  (but  to  be  located  at  Binghampt  n),  has 
ordered  a  fount  of  type  and  some  slates,  and  will  no  doubt  commence  printing  books  in  that 
type. 

The  institution  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  has  also  ordered,  in  September,  Braille  slates 
and  a  fount  of  types,  which  have  been  sent  them,  with  books  and  music  pieces  in  these 
types. 

The  institution  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  whose  principal  visited  our  institution  in  May  last, 
took  a  slate  with  him  and  the  necessary  instruction.  Whether  or  no  they  have  commenced 
teaching  it  I  do  not  know. 

Ir  June  we  also  had  the  pleasure  of  having  Dr.  Rhoads,  the  principal  of  the  Jacksonville 
institution,  for  several  days  in  our  school  We  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  from  him  of  his  en- 
tire satisfaction  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  system,  so  that  he  expressed  the  wish  to  send 
us  some  of  his  teachers  to  have  them  instructed  in  order  to  introduce  the  system  in  his 
school ;  he  also  ordered  slates  and  a  full  supply  of  types  for  a  printing  office. 

In  Msy  Mr.  B.  M.  Patten,  principal  of  the  Louisville  institution  and  trustee  of  the  Na- 
tional  Printing  Office  for  the  Blind,  located  in  Kentucky,  visited  our  institution,  particularly 
about  the  printing  of  Braille  type.  He  requested  me  to  teach  some  of  his  pupils  in  his  in- 
stitution. I  went  there  on  the  25th  June,  and  spent  two  weeks  with  him,  during  which  time 
I  taught  six  of  his  pupils.  I  commenced  at  an  unfavorable  time,  so  near  the  close  of  the 
session,  when  all  pupils  are  exhausted  by  hard  studies,  yet  the  result  achieved  in  so  short  a 
time  was  most  astonishing. 

In  the  fii  st  day  the  alphabet,  reading  and  spelling  was  learned  ;  in  the  second  day,  the  in- 
terpun  tuations,  and  the  printing  of  the  language  ;  the  third  day,  cyphering  and  e  xamples 
in  arithmetic  (in  all  the  four  rules,  and  also  fractions)  ;  the  fourth  day  was  spent  in  prac- 
ticing reading,  language  and  cyphering;  the  fifth  day  I  commenced  the  musical  characters 
with  them  ;  all  notes,  different  octaves,  rests  and  accidentals  were  learned  ;  the  sixth  day, 
all  other  characters  used  iu  music  were  taken,  as  chords,  intervals,  etc.;  the  seventh  day 
was  spent  in  reading  music,  cyphering  and  language ;  the  eighth  day,  all  characters  in 
algebra  and  examples  in  that  study  were  taken,  and  the  ninth  day  was  spent  in  reviev^ing 
all  different  characters,  also  examples  in  the  different  studies  were  taken  ;  and  to  my  great- 
est astonishment,  I  must  confers  that  my  pupils  knew  theoretically  every  character  as  well 
as  I  did  myself,  and  nothing  remained  for  them  to  do  than  to  make  practical  use  of  the 
aame,  which  was  not  negh  cted,  as  I  have  received  several  letters  in  Braille  from  thero| 
Now,  where  is  a  system  which  can  be  acquired  in  so  short  a  time  ?  If  any  one,  and  partic- 
ularly those  who  think  tftis  system  so  very  complicated,  will  present  a  simpler  one,  I  will 
adopt  it  immediately  and  drop  the  Braille  system.  It  should  be  well  understood  that  th« 
Braille  system  is  not  the  thorough  education  of  the  blind,  but  that  it  only  facilitates  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil  to  impart  and  receive  instruction  easier  than  by  any  other  system. 
However,  two  things  are  necessary  to  see  such  results  as  I  witnessed  in  Kentucky.  First,  a 
teacher  who  is  able  to  teach  in  a  practical  way,  and,  second,  pupils  who  have  the  right 
•pirit  and  determination  to  learn.  Such  I  found  in  those  pupils  in  that  institution.  I  may 
say  that  during^my  more  than  twenty -five  years'  instruction,  I  never  found  a  whole  class  s« 
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attentive,  intelligent,  patient  and  determined  to  learn.  During  all  the  time,  I  never  noticed 
one  of  them  wiyward  in  their  mind,  or  for  an  instant  indifferent  to  their  studies  It  was 
plain  to  see  what  discipline  and  g  'od  behavior  the  instructors  had  brought  in  the  pupils,  and 
also  easy  to  find  out  how  devoted  the  teachers  were  to  their  professioa  and  their  pupils. 
The  more  I  see  of  the  tapability  of  the  blind,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  able  to 
do  in  all  studies  equally  as  well  as  the  seeing  ;  their  teachers  only  require  to  be  thijiking 
and  experienced  men.  It  is  ofren  overlooked  by  those  who  have  the  management  of  such 
institutions,  that  persons  without  qualifications  or  capability  are  placed  in  situations  for 
which  they  are  not  capable  ;  that  such  teachers  are  not  able  to  teach  the  blind  things  which 
they  do  not  know  themselves,  is  easy  to  understand.  My  opinion  (which  is  founded  on 
many  years'  experience),  is,  that  only  those  have  a  right  to  participate  in  the  instruction 
and  management  of  such  instructions  who  bear  in  mind  the  great  responsibility  that  re'^ts 
on  them,  and  consequently  feel  interested  iii  the  performance  of  their  duties,  sparing  no  ex- 
ertions to  overcome  all  difif^iculties  connected  with  their  office. 

In  October,  the  principal,  Mr.  Patten,  ordered  a  large  fount  of  types  (100  lbs,),  which 
were  cast  and  sent  to  him. 

The  difficulty  which  we  first  had  to  overcome  was  the  invention  of  a  duplicating  machine. 
A'ter  several  unsuccessful  invention-^,  the  division  of  the  type  came  in  my  mind.  In  De- 
cember, 1863,  the  trustees  of  our  institutions  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr. 
Pollak  (member  of  the  committee  on  instruction),  Mr.  Fales  (Principal),  and  myself,  to 
consult  in  regard  to  printing  Braille.  It  would  have  been  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to 
teach  the  blind  type-setting  where  so  many  types  are  required  Afte-  consultations,  thre^ 
different  kinds  were  produced;  but  the  five-type  system  was  adopted,  and  has  proven  tc  be 
all  th  it  was  expecred. 

It  is  not  possible  that  a  real  friend  of  ths  blind,  after  seeing  the  superiority  of  this  sys- 
tem, could  hesitate  an  instant  in  adopting  it. 

What  is  the  use  in  spending  weeks  after  weeks,  and  months  after  months,  in  teaching  and 
troubling  a  blind  pupil  with  the  old  and  impractical  letters,  when  the  dotted  system  is  so 
much  easier  and  so  quickly  learned  ?  Old  teachers  will  say,  "the  old  system  has  so  long 
given  satisfaction,  and  we  are  used  to  it,  and  do  not  care  about  learning  something  new 
ourselves." 

They,  however,  will  find  that  the  wheel  of  progress  has  turned  so  many  old  things  from 
the  track,  and  brought  forth,  even  against  the  will  <  f  man>  pers  )ns,  new  ones,  which  have 
proven  in  the  end  to  be  much  better ;  so  it  will  be  with  this.  I  may  add  that,  if  the  blind 
were  consulted  about  this  matter,  before  ten  years  are  past  from  the  beginning  of  my  intro- 
ducing the  same  here,  it  would  be  the  uniform  type  for  them.  "  The  seeing,  often  kindly 
disposed,  are  as  a  general  thing  naturally  incompetent  to  meet,  scientifically,  the  wants  of 
the  blind.''  Of  this,  the  following  striking  fact  is  oflfered  in  evidence  :  The  committee  of 
one  of  the  most  important  institutions  in  England  had  recently  discovered  that  the  type  of 
the  embossed  Roman  capitals  is  too  small  for  ihe  touch  of  blind  adults  ;  yet  this  type  was  in- 
troduced under  the  ausjjices  of  the  inventor  of  the  system,  and  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  strenuously  supported  by  the  committee  alluded  to.  Had  the  blind  themselves  been 
eonsulted  in  the  outset,  such  a  grave  error  could  scarcely  have  been  committed. 

For  a  trifle  every  institution  could  have  its  printing  press,  and  more  would  be  printed  in 
©ne  year  than  there  is  now  printed  in  ten  years  in  the  only  two  establishments  of  the  kina  in 
the  United  States. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
St.  Louis,  November  3,  1866.  HENRY  ROBYN. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Besides  the  following  named  compositions,  a  great  many  other  pie.es,  such  as  Beethoven's 
walt/ps,  Czerny's  one  hundred  progressive  lessons,  Bertini's  and  Duvernoy's  studies,  etc.^ 
are  played  by  the  younger  pupils.    All  pieces  marked  *  are  written  in  Braille,  by  hand. 

Lint  of  Compo$itions  which  were  studied  by  the  Pupils — most  of  them  were  Performed  at  the  Monthly 

Concertt. 


18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
2-1 


(.i.)  ChuTuses — For  Sopranos,  Alios,  Tenors  and  Basses. 


25 
2t) 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
3t) 
37 
38 
39 
40 
4t 
42 


From 


Give  ear,  0  Lord  

'  Masaniello" — Away,  the  morning  freshly  breaking  < 

Gipsey's  Warning" — Joy  !  freedom  to-day  > 

La  fille  du  Regiment"— Now  the  roll  of  the  lively  drum...< 

Martyrs" — Mighty  Jehovah  

Lucrezia  Borgia" — Joy  is  over  the  waters  dancing  

La  fille  du  Regiment" — Morning  is  breaking  < 

L'  Elisire  d'amore" — When  the  summer  rain  is  over  

■  Bohemian  Girl'' — Come  with  the  Gipsey  bride  

■  La  Somnambula" — Phantom  chorus  

■  William  Tell"— How  bright  and  fair  

■  Seraeramide" — Hail  to  thee.  Liberty  

L'ltaliana  in  Algri" — When  the  morning  sweetly  breaking 

'  Mose  in  Egitto" — Night's  shade  no  longer  ■ 

'  Mose  in  Egitto'' — Green  be  your  fame  forever  

'I  Lombard)" — Pilgrim  chorus   •••• 

'  Ernani" — O,  hail  us,  ye  free  


(5.)  Compositions  with  Organ  Accompaniment. 


Mass  in  B  flat,  for  four  parts,  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Agnus  Dei  and  Dona 

nobis  

Mass  in  F,  for  four  parts  

Mass  in  C,  for  three  parts  •  

Q'uam  dilecta  tabernacula  tua  

Twelfth  Mass,  Sanctus  and  Benedictus  

The  prayer  from  Moses  in  Egypt  

Inflamatus  from  the  Stabat  Mater  

(  Also  about  fifty  of  the  most  popular  hymns  commonly  used 
Protestant  churches.) 

(C.)  Duettos  sung  by  the  Class  for  Sopranos  and  Altos,  with  Piano 
[  Accompaniment. 


Come  o'er  the  moonlit  sea  •••  • 

Shells  of  Ocean  

The  herd-bells  

I  know  a  bank  •  •  

Go  thou  and  dream  

Music  and  her  sister  song.'.« 
Hark  !  I  hear  the  organ's  peal 
I'll  pray  for  thee  ■ 

0  hasi-e,  crimson  morning  •  •  •  • 
Barcarola. 
r\h !  could  I  teach  the  nightingale 

1  would  that  my  love 
The  passage  bird's  farewel 
Greeting  ■ 
Autumn  song- 

O,  wert  thou  in  the  cold  blast*  • 
The  May  bells  and  the  flowers  ■ 

H.  A.— 53J 


Abt. 

Auber. 

Benedict. 

Donizetti. 

Donizetti. 

Donizetti. 

Donizetti. 

Donizetti. 

Balfe. 

Bellini. 

Rossini. 

Rossini. 

Rossini. 

Rossini. 

Rossini. 

Verdi, 

Verdi. 


De  Monti. 

Ests. 

Fuchs, 

Lambillottc. 

Mozart. 

Rossini. 

Rossini. 


Abt. 

Auber, 

Cherry. 

Gumbert. 

Horn. 

Horn. 

Glover. 

Glover. 

Donizetti. 

Donizetti. 

Kuecken. 

Keller. 

Mendelssohn. 
Mendelssohn. 
Mendelssohn. 
Mendelssohn. 
Mendelssohn. 
Mendelssohn. 
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List  or  Compositioks  — 


Continued. 


43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 


60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 


74 

75 
76 
77 

78 
79 

80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 


Duettca  Sung  by  Class,  etc. — Continued 


Evening:  song:  Mendelssoba. 

Where  the  warbling  waters  flow  Richard. 

Evenins:  son?  to  the  Virgin  

O,  lov-M  Itaha  Verdi. 

Flow  on,  thou  shining  river  Stevenson. 

(Z)  )  Female  Choruses,  icith  Orchestra  Accompaniment.  | 

iList  to  the  convent  bells  'Blocklej. 

The  moon  is  beaming  o'er  the  lake  Blockley. 

jMake  me  no  gaudy  chaplet  Donizet'tL 

^Beautiful  dreamer  Foster. 

'Beautiful  Wales  Thomas. 


!0,  sweet  be  thy  repose 
j  Weeping,  sad  and  lonely 


My  home- 

iStill  in  my  dreams  

Happy  be  thy  dreams  

j  My  happy  home  far  o'er  the  sea' 

Alpine  horn  Proch. 

(£.)  Duettos  for  one  Soprano  and  Alto  voice. 


Thomas. 

! 

Doppler. 
Hall. 
jThomas. 
Daly. 


Hear  me,  Norma   Bellini. 

There's  a  sigh  in  the  heart  Fricker. 

The  murmuring  sea  •  .Glover. 


Gently  sighs  the  breeze—  -  •■ 

What  arp  the  wild  waves  saying  ? . . .  • 

Two  merry  girls  

When  all  the  world  is  hushed  in  sleep* 

Gondola  duet :  0,  come  to  me  

Nay,  bid  me  not  resign,  love  

When  night  comes  o'er  the  plain  

Bear  me,  boatlet  

Dark  day  of  horror  

Back  to  our  mountains  

I  Holy  Mother,  guide  his  footsteps  


(  F.)  Solos  for  Soprano  or  Alto* 


{The  herdsman's  mountain  home 
!0,ye  tears 


In  the  eye  there  lies  the  heart  

iBleib  bei  mir  

In  Bacio  

De  conte  (Fare  thee  well)  

Qual  cor  tradisti  (Ah  !  cans't  thou  leave  me  ?)  ■ 

:  Where  are  now  the  hopes  I  cherish'd  

Let  no  thought  of  care  oppress  thee  

Deh  !  non  volerli  vittime  (Oh!  curse  me)  

Casta  diva  (Chaste  goddess)  

Ungeduld    

I  Ask  me  not  why.  

Martha,  a  return  love  

Weit  in  der  Feme  

Ye  merry  birds  

Sad  is  my  heart  with  care  

My  own  dear  native  home  

Remembrance  

Dreams  

We  met  by  chance  

(Volkslied)  Gretelein  

O,  waer*  ich  doch  des  MondesUcht  

Die  Thraene  

s"  Mailuef terl  •  >.  •  •  •  • '  • 


Glover. 

Glover. 

Glover. 

Gumbert. 

Kuecken. 

Mozart. 

Nelson. 

Neukomm. 

Rossini. 

Verdi. 

Wallace. 


Abt. 
iAbt. 
lAbt. 
Abt. 
Arditi. 
Bellini. 
Bellini. 
Bellini. 
Bellini. 
Bellini. 
Bellini. 
CurschmaiB. 
Donizetti. 
Flutow. 
Fesca. 
Gumbert. 
Gumbert. 
Gumbert. 
Holfman. 
Hodges. 
Kuecken. 
Kuecken. 
Kuecken. 
Kuecken. 
Kreipl. 
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Solos  for  Soprano  or  Alio — Continued^ 


»  99 
100 
'101 
402 
403 
'104 
405 
»106 
407 
408 
109 

nio 

111 
»112 
•113 
114 
•115 
116 
117 
119 
120 


121 
122 
423 
124 
125 
426 
427 
128 
429 
430 
131 
132 
"133 
•134 
•135 
•136 
•137 
•138 
•139 
♦140 
•141 
142 
•143 
•144 
•145 
146 
147 
148 
•149 
150 
•151 
*152 
153 
154 
•155 
•156 
•157 
*158 
159 
160 
•161 


The  song  of  home  

Robert!  toiqui  Paime  ■ 

Ni»hts  of  music  

What  is  life?  

In  thee,  I  fondly  hoped  lo  clasp  •• 
Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul ! 

The  rose   •  

Farewell!  if  ever  fondest  prayer- 
1  would  I  were  a  careless  child* 

Why  should  I  blush?  

Thou  art  so  near  and  yet  so  far- 

Mignon's  song  

Die  schoensten  Augen  

La  Serenade  

Ave  Maria  

Ab  !  I  have  sigh'd  to  rest  me  

Und  ob  die  Wolk  sich  verhuelle.  • 
*Vie  nahte  mir  der  Schiummar...' 

Why  do  I  weep  for  thee?.  

Cavatina  from  Masa niello  

I  n  tears  I  pine  for  thee  


(G.)  Piano  Compositions. 


Dozia  Mazurka  

La  Fiammina  Mazurka  

Gouttes  d'eau  

Danse  espagnole  

Fetedea  Gondoliers  •  

Muzurka  

Silvery  Shower — Premole  Estude  

Le  Carniyal  de  "Venice — Fantasie  elegante. 

The  last  hope  

Grand  March  

Les  boards  du  Rhin  

Remember  me  •  

Bluett  

Andantino  -  

Spring  morning  «  

Le  chant  du  Bivouac — march.  

Flick  et  Flock— galop.  

Gaetano  Mazurka  

L' Argentine  Fantasie  Mazurka  

La  harp  ^Eoleon  

March — Bohemian  •  •  

Les  eloches  du  monastere  

Consolation  

Confidence  

The  Wedding  March  •  

Return  of  Spring — polka  

La  Pluie  de  perles  

Bridal  Song  

I  German  Singer  March.  ••••  

Le  Tremolo  

La  Gracieuse  Polka  

Aglae  Valse  BrillantC'.  

Pensees  Melancolique  

Eliza  Waltz  

Venzano  Valse   '  • 

Etude  Melodique,  No.  1  

Etude  Melodique,  No.  2  

Etude  Melodique,  No.  3  

Air  Varie.  ••  

Fantasie  

Belles  of  Missouri — quadrilles  


Maeder, 

Meyerbeer. 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn* 

Reichardt. 

Spohr. 

Stigelli. 

Schubert. 

Schubert. 

Verdi, 

Weber. 

Weber. 

Wallace. 

Aiiber. 

Verdi. 


Ascher. 

Ascher. 

Ascher. 

Ascher. 

Burgmueller. 

Berge. 

Baumbach. 

Cramer. 

Gottschalk. 

Gunoud. 

Hunten. 

Held. 

Heller. 

Heller. 

Heller. 

Retterer. 

Retterer. 

Retterer. 

Retterer. 

Krueger. 

Kuhe. 

Lefebure-Wely, 

Mendelssoha. 

MendelsBohii. 

Mendelssohn. 

Milling. 

Osborne. 

Oesten. 

Rasche. 

Roselleji, 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn, 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn, 

Robyn 
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»162 
163 

*164 
165 
166 

467 
168 

469 

470 
171 


♦172 
•173 
•174 
*175 
•176 
•177 
•178 
•179 
•180 
»181 
482 
483 
484 
485 
186 
487 
488 
489 
490 
491 
492 
193 
194 


195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 


208 
209 
•210 
*211 
•212 
•213 
•214 
•215 
216 
217 


Piano  Compositions — Continued. 


Alpine  Rose  Rondo  ■ 

I  Etude  Mazurka  

iMarche  du  sacre  (Prophet)."- 
jMarche  celebre  du  Tannhauser' 

iTrab,  Trab,  with  var.  < 

'Polka  Brillante.  

Polka  de  Concert  • 

Lavine  Polka  • 

La  Gazelle  Polka  

Le  Styrienne  Valse  


(//.)   Violin  Compositions  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 


Bertoni — La  Verginella  

i Donizetti — Non  giova  il  sospirar  

jBlangini — Vanne  al  mio  bene.  

I  Donizetti — Al  dolie  Guidami  

I  Winter — A  torto  ti  lagni  

iMozart — Quel  suono  

|0p.  89 — Air  Varie  de  Pacini  

I  Op.  89 — Air  Varie  Rossini    • 

|0p.  89— Air  Varie  de  Bellini.  

lOp.  89 — Air  Varie  de  Donizetti  

Op.  89— Air  Varie  Weigl.  

Op.  89 — Air  Varie  Merradante  

Op.  30 — Fantasie,  La  fille  du  regiment  

jOp.  40 — Fantasie,  Les  Puritans  

Op.  68— Fantasie,  Stradella  

Op.  49— No.  2  ■  

Op.  49— No.  3  

'Op.  117— Perlen-Walzer  

Op.  146 — Fruehlingsgruesse  •  

Op.  158 — HofFnungs-Strahlen.  

Op.   10— Air  Varie  

Op.   11 — Grantie  scene  from  Lucie  

Var.  pour  violon  avec,  piano  accompaniment 

(i.)  Flute  Solos. 


Op.   30 — Var.  Brillante  from  Preciosa  ■ 

Op.  80 — Divertisement,  from  La  Favorite  

Grande  Polonaise  

Op.  105 — Var.  Polonaise,  the  last  rose  of  summer' 

Op.  133— La  Serenade  

Op.   20 — Var.  sur  un  air  Tyrolien  

Op.  22 — Var.  sur  un  air  Allemand  

Var.  sur  un  air  Englaise  

Var.  God  save  the  King  ■ 

Op.  124— Var.  Di  tanti  palpiti  

Op.  73— Caprice.  

Fantasie  on  Le  Desir  Beethoven  

Grand  Fantasie  on  Witches'  Dance.  


(iiT.)  Compositions  for  the  Band. 

Divertisement  from  the  Daughter  of  the  Regiment  < 

Divertisement  from  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  

Elfin  W^altzes  

Carnival  of  Venice  

Peri  Waltzes  

Divertisement  from  Ernani  

Volkslied,  Rondo,  Caprice...  

Volkslied,  Loreley,  Caprice.  

Coquette  Polka  •  •  •  

Fleur  de  Boheme  Polka  


Robyn. 

Talexy. 

Voss. 

Vfagner. 

Wallace. 

Wallace. 

Wallace. 

Wollenhaupt. 

Wollenhaupt. 

Wollenhaupt. 


De  Beroit. 

De  Beroit. 

De  Beroit. 

De  Beroit. 

De  Beroit. 

De  Beroit. 

Danola. 

Danola. 

Danola 

Danola. 

Danola. 

Danola. 

Singelie. 

Singelie. 

Singelie. 

lansa. 

lansa. 

Labitzky. 

Labitzky. 

Lanner. 

Rode. 

Nauman. 

Chas.  Eberweifi' 


Faerstenau. 

Briccialdi. 

Weber. 

Kuhlan. 

Kummer. 

Boehm. 

Boehm. 

Dipple. 

Diouet. 

Drouet. 

Miguel. 

Kummer. 

Bucher. 


Donizetti. 
Donizetti. 
Labitzky. 
Paganini. 
D' Albert. 
Verdi. 
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218 
219 

220 


Compositions  for  the  Band — Continued. 


Mountain  Bell  Waltzes  

Sounds  from  Home.  

Belles  of  Missouri  Quadrilles 


Gungl. 
Gun^l. 
Robyn. 


Of  the  above  named  compositions  one  hundred  and  one  are  written  in  Braille  type. 

The  most  liberal  permission  has  been  granted  by  our  enterprising  music  publishers, 
Messrs.  J.  L.  Peters  &  Bro.,  Balmer  &  Weber,  Rich.  J.  Compton,  and  Bollman  &  Schatz- 
man,  allowing  me  to  make  use  of  any  of  their  copyright  pieces  in  transferring  and  printing 
them  in  the  Braille  type  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 


LIST  OF  MUSIC  ON  HAND  AND  FOR  SALE. 

The  first  price  shows  the  cost  of  the  printed  music  for  seeing  ;   the  second,  the  price  in  Braille. 


Name  of  Music. 


do 
do 
do 
do 


A  collection  of  24  popular  pieces  

The  Gipsey  Schottish  

Lindpll  Hotel  Schottish,  A.  Wauldaupr 

Mndame  Sontag's  Waltz,  Herz  

II  Bacio  Waltz,  Arditi  

Musidora  Polka  Mazourka,  Talexy...- 

Bluett  Rondo,  Holler  

Spring  ^lorning,  Heller  

Confidence,  Mendelssohn  

The  Fair  Siranger,  Chs.  Kinkel  

Whisperings  of  Love,  do   

Love's  Response, 
Charming  Waltz, 
Pearls  of  Dew, 
Johnny-jump-up, 

Celebrated  Grand  Waltz,  Beethoven «  

Gertrude's  Dream,  do   

Axalia  Waltz,  do   

Sentimental,  or  Rose,  do   

Dream  Waltz,  do   

Study,  No,  1,  Duvernoy  

Study,  No.  2,  do   

Study,  No,  3,  do   

Study,  No.  4,  do  

Study,  No.  5,  do   

Sonate,  No.  1,  Op.  55,  Kuhlaii  

Last  Waltzes  of  a  Madman,  Beyer  

Loves  of  the  Angels,  Pacher  

Elfin  Waltz  Rondo,  No.  1,  Krug  

Carnival  of  Venice,  Rondo,  No.  2,  Krug  

Alma  Song,  Rondo,  No.  3,  Krug-..  

Loreley,  Rondo,  No.  5,  Krug  

Danish  Air,  Rondo,  No.  5,  Krns:  

How  can  I  leave  three,  Rondo,  No.  6,  Krug  ■ 

Concone's  Vocal  txercises,  Book  No.  1,  containing  25  lessoni 

Characters  used  in  piano  and  vocal  music  

Twelve  major  scales  for  piano  

Twelve  minor  (melodic)  for  the  piano  

Twelve  minor  (harmonic)  for  the  piano  


Price  of  Com 
mon  Music. 


$1  50 
25 
30 
15 
20 
35 
35 
20 
30 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
20 
20 
20 
20 
2(J 
12i 

yy^ 

12.^ 

12  V 

12  i 

40 

35 

50 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 


o 
25 
25 
25 
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LN-  PRESS,  AND  WILL  SOON  BE  FINISHED. 


Title  of  Publication. 


Price 


Musical  Dictionary,  H.  Robvn   $1  50 

Practical  Piano  Forte  School,  H.  Robyn  j  1  50 

The  Rudiments  of  Music,  H.  Robyn  ••'  j  1  50 

Theory  of  Musical  Composition.  H.  Ro\bn  •  ;  1  50 

Creed  and  Praciical  Philosophy  of  an  Artist,  H.  Robvn  i  1  00 

Thorough  Descr  p  ;on  of  the  Brailie  Svstem,  H.  Rovon  '  1  00 


The  last  six  works  were  expressly  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 
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Names. 


Remarks. 


Adams,  James  Montgomery  • 

Anderson,  Joseph  St.  Louis   

Anderson,  William  |  do   

Bahn,  Dennis  |  do   

Behraer,  August   Gasconade  

Blades,  George  W  St.  Louis  

Blisse,  Louie  i       do  ..... 

Block,  Eugene  Cape  Girardeau 

Brady,  John  ^St.  Louis  

Brookins,  Charles  F  |  do   

Burks,  William  S  jWarren  


Buxton,  William  R  

Canavan,  James  L  

Castelloa,  James  

Charlton,  John  

Choate,  Jefferson  

Christopher,  William  L- 

Comus,  Eugene  

Conrad,  Henry  H  

Cooper,  Alexander ••••  ■ 

Corby,  William  

Cordenski,  M  

Cornett,  James  


Henry 
I  St.  Louis. 

do 
do 

Bollinger 
Osage  •  •• 
St.  Louis- 
do 

Cole  .... 
St.  Louis  • 
do 

Audrain  • 


Dewees,  Erasmus  M  

Douglass,  George  A  

Douglass,  William  H  

Douglass,  Hugh  B  ^  

Doggett,  William  < 

Dunham,  John  

Durgnate,  Vincent  

Eggeman,  Louis  

Farley,  James  

Farrell,  Michael  

Fitzpatrick,  Jeremiah  

Fletcher,  Richard  S  

Foley,  William  

Footman,  Gerard  

Forhan,  Patrick  

Franklin,  James  D  

French,  Josiah  T  

Fulbright,  John  F  

Gabriel,  Francis  

Galey,  George  H  

Grace,  Patrick  

Hahneman,  John  

Hare,  Thomas  

Harp,  Ichabod  

Heitman,  Henry  

Henley,  Charles  C  

Houck,  Thomas  L.  R  

Hoyle,  Edffar  H  

Hughes,  Henry*"   

Hughes,  Benjamin  D  

Johnson,  Nicholas  ' 

Johnson,  Louis  H  ■ 

Johnson,  Julius  S  ISt.  Charles 

Jones,  Samuel  W  Marion  ••• 

Kane,  Patrick  iSt.  Louis •  •  • 

Ketchman,  Matthias  |  do 

Kirby,  Thomas  j Clinton  ••• 

Kohle,  John   Ray   


Lewis  

St.  Louis  

Marion   

St.  Louis  

Moniteau  •••• 

St.  Louis  

do   

do   

do   

do   

do   

Hickory  

St.  Louis  

do   

do   

do   

Franklin   

Cape  Girardeau 

Carroll  

Clay  

St.  Louis  

do   

do   

Stoddard  

St.  Louis  

do   

do   

do   

St.  Charles  .... 

Pettis  • 

Jasper  

Ste.  Genevieve* 


185^ 
1863 
1863 

1865. 
1860! 
l866| 
1857i 
1864 
1865 
1864 
185^* 


1863 

1860  1861 
1865; 

18601864 
1857ii858 
1866 
1866 
1855 
1862 
1859 
1864 
1865 
1859 
1865 
1855 
1861 
1863 
1857 
1858 
1863 
1863 
185411855 
18591 

1856  1859 
1866: 

1865  1866 

1866  1866 

1865  1866 
1864 
1864: 

1858  1859 
1S59 

18581866 
18.58  1859 

1856  1858 

1859  1861 
1853  1858 

1866  1866 
18661 
1866! 

1863  1865 
18651 
1859  1861 
1864 

1858|  18.59 
1859,1860 
185911862 
18651866 
185111853 
18631 
1853  1854 
1858,1865 
1852  1862 
'I860 

1855  I860 

1857  I860 

1858; 

1866  1866 

1864  1865 

1856  1858 

1861  1863 
1858,1859 


Broom  maker. 
Broom  maiier. 


Removed. 
Broom  maker. 
Broom  makpr. 

Broom  maker. 
Unknown. 
Brr  om  maker. 
Deceased. 
Expelled. 
Broom  maker. 
Deceased. 
At  home. 


Physician. 

At  home. 

Broom  maker. 
Broom  maker. 
Broom  maker. 

Broom  maker. 

Expelled. 
At  county  farm. 
Brush  maker. 
Broom  maker. 
Broom  maker. 
Broom  maker. 

Broom  maker. 

Demented. 

Broom  maker. 
Broom  maker. 
Broom  maker. 
Expelled. 
Brush  maker. 

Unknown. 
At  home. 
Removed  to  Iowa. 

At  home. 
Broom  maker. 

Expelled. 

At  county  farm. 

Expelled. 

Deceased. 

Broom  maker. 
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Names. 


Kramer,  Henry  F  

Kremer,  John  Fred«'«« 
Lniiihart,  John  C' 
Lnu^ley,  William  C  ••• 
Laurence,  Abelino«'«« 

Louden,  Thomas  

LiUrell,  Churchwelb" 

Magoffin,  John  

Manis,  CaJvin  H  

Maxwell,  William  H-- 

Merwin,  John.  

Miller,  George  

Mills,  Wilson  

Moonan,  Thomas  

Morgan,  James  E  

Mcrris,  Calvin  H  

Mosbach,  Charles  

Murphy,  Jeremiah.*.. 

McCali,  Charles  

McClusky,  John  

Mclvor,  Daniel  

Neagle,  Andrew  

Neukom,  Frederic  

Niinley,  John  A  

O'Brien,  William.. •• 
O'Fallon,  Michael... • 

Orrick,  Charles  

Patterson,  George  W-< 
Powers,  Francis  M... 

Ray,  William  

Routen,  Lanceford  •  •  •  • 

Rubel,  Michael  

Saunders,  Alfred  W  -  .« 
Sexton,  Ambrose  H  • .  • . 

Shaye,  Daniel  

Shebels,  James  

Simmons,  James  T.... 
Stephenson,  Charles  • . . 

Stubbs,  Elijah  

St.  John,  Michael  

Tivnan,  John  

Turk,  Robert  

Vailed,  Francis  

Valie,  M  

Vickers,  John  

Wallin,  Jefferson ....  • 

Wallace,  Patrick  

Walzell,  Francis  

Webster,  John  Albert' 

WienofF,  Bernard  • 

Wilkinson,  Daniel  S.^ 
Williams,  Joseph  B..« 

Wilmes,  Antoine  • 

Woodcock,  James  

Wooliver,  Jacob  L.-.- 
Wooliver,  Ebenezer  H' 

Yates,  Willard  G  

Zellar,  Alexander  W" 


Adams,  Mary  E  •< 
Bayles,  Emma  W- 
Eernhart,  Anna... 


County. 


Lafayette  

St.  Charles 

Gpntry  

Fulton   

St.  Louis  

Callaway   

McDonald   

Pettis  

Cole   

Washington  .•  •  • 
St.  Louis  

do   

do   

do   

Miller   

Cole   

St.  Louis  

Jackson   

Buchanan   

St.  Louis  

do   

do   

do   

Osage  

St.  Louis  

do   

St.  Charles  .... 

St.  Louis  

Knox  

Montgomery  • 

Miller   

St.  Louis  

Knox  

Callaway   

St.  Louis  

Perry,  Illinois.- 

St.  Louis  

Lewis  

Illinois  

St.  Louis  

do   

Audrain  

St.  Louis  

do   

do   

Iron   

Kansas   

St.  Louis  

do   

do   

Cape  Girardeau 

do   

Gasconade  

St.  Louis  

Dade   

Dent  

Kentucky   

St.  Louis  


1855  I86fi 
1864  1865 
1859 
1852 

18.54  1855 


1865  1865 
1859 
1861 
1864 
1855 
1865 
1862 
,1864 


1858 
1858 
1863 
1853 
1865 
1861 
1863 
1859 
1853  1855 
1863  18()4 
1855  1858 

1863  1864 
1853  1857 
1857  1859 
1865  1865 
1864il865 
1861 1 
1855;  1 865 
1865 
1865 
18641 

1864  1865 
1853  I860 
1859  I860 
18.52  1861 
1862|1862 
185211854 
1857  18.59 
1853,1861 

1865  18(55 
1859,1863 
18651 


Platte  . . . . 
St.  Louis 
Chariton  ■ 


1862i 
1852! 
1863 
1864 
1854 
1856 II 
1859 
1S56 
1861 
1857 
1858 
1855 
1851 
1858 
1860 
1866 
1859 
1863 
1851 
1863 


,1862 
11863 
1864 

1855 
856 

;1860 

il858 
1862 
,1858 
1860 
1860 
1862 
1863 
1861 
1866 
1864 

1854 
1865 


1853 
1866 
1859 


1861 
1866 


Remarks, 


Broom  maker. 
Broom  maker. 

Teacher,  died  1864. 
At  home. 
At  home. 

Removed  to  Tennessee. 
Broom  maker. 
Broom  maker. 
Broom  maker. 
At  home. 
Broom  maker. 
Vision  restored. 

Broom  maker. 
Broom  maker. 
Brush  maker. 
Broom  maker. 
Expelled. 
Broom  maker. 
Broom  maker. 
Deceased. 

Expelled. 


Removed  to  Iowa. 
At  home. 
At  home. 
Broom  maker. 
At  home. 
Mat  maker. 
Broom  maker. 
Died,  1864. 
Broom  maker. 
Vision  restored. 

Broom  maker. 
Broom  maker. 
Broom  maker. 

Brush  maker. 

Unknown. 

Broom  maker. 

Killed  by  accident,  1858. 

Broom  maker. 

Broom  inaker. 

Died,  1863. 

Broom  maker. 

Music  teacher. 

At  home. 

Broom  maker. 

At  home. 

Broom  maker. 

Taught  willow  work. 
Vision  restored. 

At  home. 

Insane. 
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Names. 


County. 

Date  of 
Admiasion, 

o  ^ 

CO  o 
1—1 

Remarks. 

1866 

Removed  to  Pennsylvania. 

do   

ioO  / 

1858 

Deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 

loDo 

1866 

At  home. 

do   

loDO 

loOo 

1863 

At  home. 

1865 

1851 

Teacher. 

do       ...  . 

1852 

1853 

Removed  to  Indiana. 

1863 

1866 

Vision  restored. 

do   

1866 

do   

1859 

1861 

Vision  restored. 

do   

1859 

1862 

Music  teacher. 

1857 

1859 

At  home.^^ 

1859 

1865 

Removed  to  Illinois. 

1865 

do   

1864 

1866 

Vision  restored. 

1859 

1866 

Died,  1866. 

do   

18591866 

At  home. 

1865 

1866 

Vision  restored. 

1863 

do   

1866 

1852 

1853 

Removed*from  State. 

Lafayette  

1865 

1866 

Deceased. 

Cape  Girardeau 

1855 

1861 

At  home. 

1859 

1864 

At  home. 

1866 

1851 

1854 

Teacher  at  institution. 

1863 

1864 

Vision  restored. 

1865 

1864 

1856 

1858 

Vision  restored. 

1864 

1865 

Vision  restored. 

1859 

1865 

At  home. 

1865 

1866 

1860 

1861 

At  home. 

1861 

1S60 

Cape  Girardeau 

1859 

Teacher  at  institution. 

.  do 

1865 

1866 

Vision  restored. 

1857 

1862 

Teacher. 

1857 

1859 

1861 

At  home. 

1866 

1855 

Teacher  at  institution. 

1863 

1864 

Vision  restored. 

1865 

1866 

Removed  from  State. 

1860 

1861 

At  home. 

1860 

1865 

Removed  to  Illinois. 

1858 

1865 

1865 

At  home. 

1865 

do   

1863 

1865 

Removed  to  Illinois. 

1851 

Deceased. 

do   

1864 

1865 

1864:1865 

At  home. 

1861 11864' At  home. 

1855  1857i  Expelled. 

1866 

Brown,  Fannie  

 ,  Nancy  

Caine,  Kate  

Campbell,  Sarah  A  

Courtright,  Elizabeth  •  •  • 
Cox,  Virginia  Belle  •  ••• 
Crawford,  Mary  Jane  •  •  • 

Crudis,  Anna  J  

Cundiff,  Harriet  

Dixon,  Jessie  

Doyle,  Margaret  

Durning,  Eudora  

Diirning,  Lucinda  

Elliott,  Julia  

Fitzgerald,  Mary  

Goerisch,  Amelia  

Glenn,  Anna  

Gupton,  Lucy  

Gupton,  Temperance". 

Gtipton,  Rebecca  

Hamburg,  Theresa  

Harris,  Jennie  

Hart,  Alice  

Hassell,  Ella  T  

Hayden,  Elizabeth  W- . 
Heitskamp,  Josephine.. 

Hill,  Alice  

Houck,  Mrs.  E.  F  

Hunter,  Mary  Jane  

Jarrold,  Margaret  M... 

Kane,  Catharine  

Kavanaugh,  Fannie.... 

Latour,  Eugenia  

Mayberry,  Emma  

Meredith,  Dorthula  Jan 

Miller,  Sarah  E  

Miner,  Mary  

Mockbee,  Mamie  

McGinnis,  K.  E.  C  

Neal,  Jennie  D  

Neal,  Elizabeth  

Odle,  Sara  R  

Painter,  Belle  

Peery,  Martha  

Quinn,  Mary  Ellen  

Rentz,  Christina  

Rumsey,  Mary  

Russell,  Matilda  

Simsted,  Anna  M  

Small,  Sarah  

Smedeke,  Anna  

Smith,  Fannie  M  

Sturmer,  Catharine  L*. « 

Stuart,  Mary  R  

Taylor,  Elizabeth  L.... 

Taylor,  Frances  

Toole,  Mary  

Truel,  Mary  W  

White,  Mary  Jane  

Williams,  Sarah  

Wilson,  Lucinda  E  
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Namei. 

County. 

Date  of 

Date  of 
Discharge. 

Remarks. 

1860 
1864 
1851 

1863 
1866 

Expelled. 

Died  of  cholera. 

Teacher  at  institution. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY, 


Males   118 

Females   67 

Total   185 


EMPLOYES    IN   THE  INSTITUTION. 


[Names. 


Occupation. 


Compensation, 


Henri  R.  Foster  

D.  R.  Haynes  

Mrs.  E.  Houck  

Miss  Christina  Rentz 
Miss  Anna  Zattman* 

Henry  Robyn  

Miss  J.  D.  Neal  

Miss  Anna  Orudis  •  •• 

D.  S.  Wilkinson  

Mrs.  J.  S.  Wilkinson 

Andrew  Keichle  

William  Meisner  

Mrs.  M.  A.  Morris.. 
Mrs.  M.  Fitzgerald  • 

Mary  Barnes  

Margaret  Eagan...* 
Margaret  McCormick 

Annie  Hickf^y  

Margaret  Moroney.. 


Principal  

Assistant  

Assistant  

Assistant  

Assistant  

ProPessor  of  Music- 

Assistant  

Assistant  

Assistant  

Mai  ron  

Foreman  Workshop. 

Porter  

Seamstress  

Cook  

Assi'^tant  cook  

Laundress   •  • 

Laundress  

Chambermaid  

iDininsroom  girl  ••• 


$1,000  per  annum. 

700  "  " 
150  " 

30  "  " 

30  "  " 

1,000  "  « 

30  "  « 

30  "  " 

100  "  " 

375  « 

360  " 

20  per  month. 

20  "  " 

15  "  " 

12  "  " 

12  "  « 

12  «  « 
12  " 

12  "  " 
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APfFNDIX. 


R^XTtULATJOXS  for  the  ADIMISSIOX  Or  PUPILS. 


All  persons  applying  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  will  ])lease  answer  the  following 
questions  with  as  much  accurac  /  as  possible,  as  the  success  of  the  application  will  depend 
upon  the  answer  given  : 

1.  What  is  the  name  and  age  of  the  person  for  whom  application  is  made  ? 

2.  At  what  age  did  he  or  she  become  blind  ? 

3.  What  was  the  cause  of  blindness  ?| 

4.  W^hac  is  the  degree  of  blindness  ? 

5.  Is  the  blindness  accompanied  by  any  physical  deformity  ? 

6.  May  he  be  considered  intelligent  and  susceptible  of  moral  culture  ? 

7.  What  are  his  personal  habits  and  moral  culture  ? 

8.  Can  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians  pay  any,  and  how  much,  of  the  sum  required 
for  his  or  her  support  ? 

9.  Are  any  relatives  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  imbecile  or  insane  ? 

10.  Has  he  or  she  been  vaccinnated  ? 

11.  If  an  adult,  what  was  his  occupation  before  becoming  blind  ;  and  were  his  habits 
industrious  ? 

12.  If  an  adult,  may  he  be  considered  active  and  industrious,  and  of  sufficient  physical 
strength  to  pursue  an  industrial  ocupation  ? 

13.  What  is  the  exact  postoffice  address  of  the  parents  or  guardians  ? 

14.  Will  the  county  court  undertake  to  clothe  him  or  her? 

Every  pupil  is  expected  to  come  provided  with  at  least  two  changes  of  wearing  ap- 
parel.   It  is  expected  thatpuj)il8  will  return  to  tfTeir  homes  during  the  summer  vacation. 
AH  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  Principal  of  the  Institution. 


SIXTH  REPORT 

(SIXTBENTn  AND  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL) 

OF  THE 

TRUSTEES  AND  SUPERIINTENDENT 

OF  THE 

MISSOURI  INSTIUTTION 

FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 

TO  THE 

TWENTY-FIFTH.  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY, 

DECEMBER,  1868.        -  , 


Senate. — Laid  on  the  table,  and  200  copies  orderd  printed.   January  13,  1869. 

G.  A.  MOSER,  Secretary  Senate. 
HousE.—Read,  and  1,500  copies  ordered  printed  for  the  use  of  the  House.    January  11,  1869. 

J.  C.  S.  COLBY,  Chief  Clerk. 


JEFFERSON  CITY: 

SLLWOOD  KIRBY,    PUBLIC  PRINTER. 
1869, 


BOARD  OF  trustees- 


Mr.  JAMES  E,  YEATMAN,  Ppesident. 

Mr.  GEORGE  PARTRIDGE,  Vice  President. 

Hok.  IRWIN  Z.  SMITH,  Secretary. 

Mr.  T.  B.  EDGAR,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  S.  T.  NICCOLLS,  D.  D. 

S.  POLLAK,  M.  D. 

Hon.  STEPHEN  RIDGLEY. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE, 

S.  POLLAK,  M.  D.;  Hon.  I.  Z.  SMITH. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Rev.  S.  T.  NICCOLLS,  D,  D.;  S.  POLLAK,  M.  D. 

WORKSHOP, 

T.  B.  EDGAR,  Hon.  S.  RIDGLEY. 

FINANCE. 

GEORGE  PARTRIDGE,  Hon.  I.  Z.  SMITH. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION- 


SUPERINTENDENT, 

H.  EENSSELLAER  FOSTER.  V 


TEACHERS  IN  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT, 

H.  MORTON  MEYERS,  MISS  FLAYILLA  A.  EMERY,  MISS  AN- 
NA ZALTMAN. 

ADOLPH  WILLHARTITZ,  professor  of  music. 


ASSISTANTS, 

H,  SCHIRMACHER,  TeaGJier  of  stringed  instruments.  ^ 

MISS  JENNIE  D.  NEAL,  Teadier  of  piano  and  juvenile  clioir, 

MISS  ANNA  SCHMIEDEKE,  Teacher  of  piano  and  guitar. 

Mr.  FRED.  NEUKOM,  Teacher  of  piano  and  flute. 

Mr.  JAMES  CORNETT,  Teacher  of  piano  and  flute. 

Mr.  CHARLES  0.  HENLEY,  Teacher  of  piano. 


PRINTING  room. 

H.  MORTON  MYERS,  MISS  CHRISTINA  RENTZ. 
MISS  JENNIE  D.  NEAL,   MISS  ANNA  SCHIEDEKE. 


Mrs.  JULIA  S.  WILKINSON,  matron. 


ANDREW  W.  KICHLI,  foreman  of  workshop. 


GIRLS  workroom,  {Tn  charge  of  Matron.) 


S.  POLLAK,  M.  D.;       attending  physician. 


consulting  physicians, 

C.  A.  POPE,  M.  D.;  JOHN  GREEN,  M.  D.; 

J.  S.  B.  ALLEY NE,  M.  D.;       E.  H.  GREGORY,  M.  D.: 
JOHN  D.  HODGEN,  M.  D. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES, 


To  the  Honorable  General  Assembly  of  the  IState  of  Missouri : 

At  every  regular  biennial  meeting  of  the  Honorable  General  As- 
sembly, the  trustees  are  required  to  render  an  account  of  their 
stewardship,  to  make  a  full  statement  of  the  condition,  of  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  the  institution,  and  to  communicate  everything 
that  is  in  or  that  may  accrue  to  its  interests. 

A  benign  Providence  watched  over  it  the  last  two  years,  as  it  did 
from  its  very  foundation.  Few  and  far  between  have  been  its  trials. 
Moral  and  physical  evils  found  no  ingress  ;  peace  and  concord  reigned 
within  ;  prosperity  and  progress  marked  every  day  of  its  existence. 

For  these  blessings  we  can  only  be  profoundly  thankful  to  Him, 
who  provides  for  the  poor  and  the  needy,  for  the  blind  as  well  as  the 
seeing. 

Since  our  last  report,  three  members  have  withdrawn  from  the 
board,  viz :  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson,  Hon.  W.  Currier,  Hon.  Felix  Coste  ;  and 
three  others  have  been  appointed  in  their  place,  viz :  Rev.  Dr.  Nic- 
colls,  Hon.  J.  Z.  Smith,  Hon.  S.  Ridgley. 

The  retiring  members  have  the  thanks  of  the  board  and  of  the 
institution,  for  duties  well  and  cheerfully  performed. 

There  were  also  some  changes  made  among  the  officers.  The  new 
Principal,  Mr.  H.  R.  Foster,  has  fully  met  the  expectation  of  the  board. 
He  has  proven  himself  a  competent  teacher,  a  mild  but  firm  discipli- 
narian, and  the  possessor  of  superior  administrative  ability. 

Mr.  Willhartitz  hashad  the  charge  of  the  musical  department  for 
the  last  sixteen  months.  He  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  He  has 
a  sufficient  and  able  corps  of  assistants — all  of  our  own  raising  and 
training. 

We  regret  to  have  had  to  part  with  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Wilkinson,  our 
graduate,  and  late  an  assistant  teacher  of  music  in  this  institute.  He 
has  received  and  accepted  a  call  as  principal  of  the  musical  depart- 
ment in  the  Iowa  Institution  for  the  Blind,  a  highly  honorable  and  a 
far  more  profitable  position  than  he  held  here. 

Also  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Houck,our  oldest  graduate,  and  subsequently 
a  very  efficient  teacher,  both  of  music  and  of  the  primary  classes,  has 
accepted  the  more  responsible  and  more  remunerative  position  as 
principal  of  the  same  branches,  in  the  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Their  places  have  been  satisfactorily  filled  again  by  our  own  pupils. 

This  is  a  most  gratifying  result.  It  proves  that  the  system  and 
thoroughness  of  this  institution  are  being  appreciated  in  other  States, 
and  that  our  pupils  are  being  selected  as  the  propagandists  and  most 
practical  instructors  of  the  plan  and  mode  of  instruction,  so  long  and 
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SO  successfully  followed  in  this  institution.  We  have,  of  course,  ref- 
erence to  the  "Braille  System,"  of  which  mention  has  so  often  been 
made  in  our  former  reports  that  we  may  dispense  with  it  at  present, 
and  merely  recite  the  above  facts. 

A  recapitulation  ot  our  "Fifth  Biennial  Report,"  of  1866,  would 
be  perfectly  in  its  place  now.  There  the  necessities  of  this  institution 
have  been  fully  demonstrated  ;  but,  unfortunately,  for  some  cause  or 
other,  have  not  been  attended  to. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  present  accommodations  has  before  been 
clearly  shown,  and  the  experience  of  two  more  years  has  rendered  it 
onl}^  more  glaring.  On  the  score  of  an  efficient  school  organization, 
of  a  judicious  classification  of  the  scholars,  and  of  hygienic  require- 
ments, there  is  too  much  crowding  everywhere. 

Mental  and  musical  studies  cannot  be  pursued  in  the  same  room, 
not  even  in  rooms  contiguous  to  each  other;  but  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive left  in  this  institution. 

The  sound  of  musical  instruments  is  heard  everywhere,  very  much 
to  the  annoyance,  and  to  the  detriment  of  those  who  follow  other  pur- 
Buits, 

To  the  invalid,  this  crowding,  this  constant  din  of  wind  and 
stringed  instruments  is  a  perfect  torture.  Until  of  late  there  has  not 
been  an  infirmary  room  in  this  institution.  In  case  of  sickness  oar 
kind  matron,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  has  often  generally  surrendered  her  own 
room ;  a  room  generally  the  great  rendezvous  of  the  pupils,  who  call 
for  every  trifle  on  their  loved  matron,  and  thus  rendering  confusion 
worse  confounded. 

During  last  vacation,  an  old  smoke  house  on  the  premises,  was 
converted  into  a  class  room  and  a  servants  room.  The  space  between 
the  smoke  house  and  the  main  building  was  walled  up,  and  a  small 
room  for  an  infirmary  gained,  at  a  cost  of  8T50,  which  temporarily  re- 
lieved a  pressing  necessity.  It  was  not  more  than  finished  when  it 
was  occupied  by  an  aggravated  case  of  typhoid  fever,  which,  most 
probably  would  have  proved  fatal  but  for  this  airy  and  quiet  room. 

There  are  space  for  two  beds  in  it,  which  are  appropriated  for  male 
pupils.  Where  female  pupils  should  be  placed  in  case  of  sickness, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  say.  They  cannot  remain  in  their  dormitories,  for 
these  are  not  heated  except  through  the  halls,  which  is  wholly  insuf- 
ficient for  a  sick  room.  Even  if  the  patient  in  bed  could  endure  it  the 
nurse  certainly  could  not.  The  generosity  of  the  matron  should  not 
be  taxed  too  much.  It  will  not  do  to  make  a  voluntary  act  compul- 
sory. 

The  addition  of  a  wing  to  the  main  building,  already  mentioned 
in  our  last  report,  is  imperatively  demanded. 

To  put  up  the  wing  as  per  plan  furnished  by  the  architect,  and  to 
make  the  most  indispensable  repairs  to  the  main  building,  the  sum  of 
$20,000  will  be  required,  and  the  appropriation  is  respectfully  asked  for. 

Liberal  as  the  Honorable  General  Assembly  has  always  been  to 
this  institution,  yet  it  is  demonstrable  that  every  dollar  spent  on  this 
i:)roperty  was  an  admirable  investment,  for  the  building  and  ground* 
will  bring,  at  least,  double  the  amount  the  State  paid  for  them. 

The  improvements  indicated  are  highly  demanded  on  the  score  of 
the  above,  and  many  other  considerations.  It  is  confidently  hoped 
that  they  will  not  be  longer  delayed. 

The  treasurer  exhibits  that  the  expenditures  of  the  institution  for 
the  last  two  vears  amounted  to  ^38,715  75,  namely,  ^19,067  20  for 
1866-7,  and  ^19,648  55  for  1S67-8,  which  is  813,715  75  more  than  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  last  Honorable  General  Assembly. 
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These  increased  expenses  were  met  by  a  small  surplus  in  the 
treasury,  the  result  of  savings  of  previous  years.  But  by  the  1st  of 
March  next  there  will  not  be  a  dollar  left  to  the  credit  of  the  institu- 
tion. Its  doors  will  have  to  be  closed  unless  the  Honorable  Genera] 
Assembly  comes  with  accustomed  liberality  speedily  to  its  relief. 

The  increased  number  of  pupils,  the  enhanced  cost  of  all  articles 
of  food  and  raiment,  the  higher  wages  required  and  paid  to  officers 
and  employees  make  a  larger  permanent  appropriation  indispensably 
necessary.  The  great  deficiency  in  musical  instruments,  in  books, 
school  apparatus,  is  wholy  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  means  to  supply 
them. 

Constant  repairs  of  old,  nearly  worn  out  musical  instruments,  the 
purchase  of  low-priced  pianos,  is  a  very  poor  economy,  but  only  re- 
sorted to  from  want  of  means  to  do  better.  A  regular  annual  appro- 
priation of  $20,000  would  obviate  all  these  difficulties,  and  enable  the 
institution  to  effect  all  the  good  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  demands^ 
and  to  maintain  the  high  rank  as  an  educational  and  charitable  insti- 
tution which  it  claims,  and  which  is  conceded  to  it,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  also  abroad. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  now  is  only  a  little  more  than  the 
§10,000  a  year  received  prior  to  the  late  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  are 
respectfully  and  urgently  asked  for. 

In  comparing  the  cost  of  educating  the  blind  in  this  institution, 
with  that  of  like  institutions  in  other  States,  the  economical  administra- 
tion of  this  institution  will  become  manifest.  Even  the  younger  insti- 
tutions in  the  West,  have  incomes  chiefly  from  their  respective  States, 
largely  in  excess  of  this,  which  enables  them  to  set  out  from  the 
point,  which  this  institution  has  attained  after  years  of  hard  struggle 
and  labor. 

Most  of  the  sister  institutions  in  the  United  States  are  also  more 
or  less  endowed  by  legacies  and  bequests,  which  furnish  resourceg 
independent  of  State  aid. 

This  institution  has  not  been  so  fortunate  yet,  to  be  remembered 
in  that  way,  though  quite  a  number  of  wealthy  and  reputed  philan- 
thropists  have  died  in  Missouri  since  the  origin  of  this  institution. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  reminder  will  ha^e  the  desired  effect.  Until 
then  the  aid  derived  from  the  State  is  its  sole  dependence,  which  we 
feel  confident  w^ill  be  commensurate  to  the  necessities  above  in> 
dicated. 

It  has  become  customary  for  county  or  municipal  authorities,  and 
even  for  parents  or  guardians,  in  sending  pupils,  to  transfer  all  further 
care  of  them  to  the  institution,  so  that  pupils  when  discharged  have 
no  place  where  to  go,  and  none  to  care  for  them  in  any  shape  or  form. 
They  are  left  at  once  to  the  cold  charity  of  the  world.  The  institu- 
tion cannot  retain  them,  nor  this  city  or  community  provide  for  them. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  Statutes  be  so  amended  as  to  require 
parents  or  guardians  to  obligate  themselves  to  receive  the  pupils 
when  discharged  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  institution. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  concerning  the  management  and 
interior  condition  of  the  institution,  the  report  of  the  principal  is  re- 
spectfully referred  to,  where  the  number,  name,  residence,  and  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  the  pupils  is  given;  also  the  names  of  officers,  teach- 
ers, and  employees,  and  their  respective  salaries ;  also,  a  list  of  bookf 
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school  apparatus,  and  musical  instruments  now  in  use,  and  their 

respective  pecuniary  value. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  E.  YEATMAN, 
GEORGE  PARTRIDGE, 
S.  POLLAK, 
IRWIN  Z.  SMITH, 
T.  B.  EDGAR, 
S.  T.  NICCOLLS, 
STEPHEN  RIDGLEY, 
St.  Louis,  December  8, 1868.  Trustees, 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  : 

In  accordance  with  the  Statute  and  usage,  I  have  the  honor  of 
making  to  you  a  detailed  report  of  this  institution  for  the  two  years 
ending  November  1st,  1868 

KEGISTEK. 


Number  present  Noyember  1,  1866  , 

Number  admitted  during  the  two  years  

Number  discharged  during  the  two  years  

Number  remaining  November  1,  1868  

Whole  number  under  instruction  for  two  years, 


Five  of  those  discharged  were  properly  teachers,  but  had  been 
reported  as  pupils ;  three  had  completed  their  course  ;  sixteen  were 
discharged  at  their  own  request  to  pursue  their  trade,  or  to  teach; 
three  had  their  sight  restored  by  successful  surgical  operation ;  two 
removed  from  the  State ;  and  six  were  either  withdrawn  by  their 
friends,  by  reason  of  ill  health,  or  from  being  otherwise  disqualified 
from  receiving  further  benefit  from  the  institution. 

The  foregoing  figures  exhibit  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  over  any  previous  year,  and  we  may  reasonably  infer  from  this 
increase  that  a  renewed  interest  in  our  work  is  being  awakened 
among  those  who  favor  education  and  progress.  But  we  have  failed 
to  reach  all  those  within  our  State  who  ought  to  be  here  receiving  the 
benefits  and  advantages  provided  for  them  through  the  liberality  of  a 
munificent  people.  We  would  therefore  call  upon  you,  and  through 
you  upon  the  humane  in  every  part  of  our  State,  to  make  known  the 
object  and  designs  of  this  institution,  and  to  influence  all  eligible  sub- 
jects to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  here  afforded  them  of 
becoming  useful,  respectable  and  independent  members  of  society. 
It  should  be  understood  however,  that  this  is  neither  an  asylum,  nor  a 
hospital,  but  an  educational  institution,  and  mental  and  physical 
capacity  are  essential  to  the  successful  enjoyment  of  its  privileges. 

The  school  comprises  three  departments— literary,  musical  and 
mechanical — all  in  operation  at  the  same  time,  with  a  schedule  of 
hours  and  exercises  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  the  several 
pupils. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


57 
45 
35 
67 
102 
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The  daily  order  of  exercises  is  as  follows : 


Eise  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

Breakfast  6:30  " 

Recreation  till  7:15 

Chapel  exercises  7:15  to  §  " 

School  8  to  12  " 

Dinner  and  recreation  12  to  2   p.  m. 

School  2  to  5  " 

Supper  and  recreation  5  to  7  " 

Chapel  exercises  and  reading  7  to  8  " 

Last  retiring  bell  9:45  " 

House  closed  at  10  " 


LITERARY, 

Our  aim  in  this  department  is  to  give  our  pupils  a  good,  solid, 
English  education. 

The  studies  pursued  during  the  last  two  years  have  been:  Braille 
printing;  reading;  spelling  and  writing;  etymology,  with  Greek  and 
Latin  roots;  grammar;  physical  and  descriptive  geography;  physi- 
ology ;  natural  and  intellectual  philosophy ;  history,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  and  rhetoric. 

In  the  evening,  an  hour  is  spent  reading  from  standard  authors 
and  the  various  magazines  and  periodicals  of  the  day. 

The  exercises  on  Saturday  are  varied  from  the  regular  programme : 
From  8  to  9  o'clock  a.  m. — reading  of  reports  of  attendance  ;  also,  of 
scholarship,  as  determined  from  the  daily  recitations,  and  general  re- 
marks upon  the  work  of  the  week.  From  9  to  10 — Elocutionary  exer- 
cises, recitations,  declamations  and  composition.  At  the  close  of  these 
exercises,  the  school  is  divided  in  two  classes,  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
minutes  spent  in  calisthenics  and  light  gymnastics. 

MUSICAL. 

This  department  receives  here,  as  in  all  similar  institutions,  a  large 
share  of  attention. 

Tills  is  not  because  the  loss  of  sight  specially  fits  one  to  become  a 
musician,  but  the  study  and  practice  of  this  delightful  art  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  blind.  All  can,  and  do,  derive  much  pleasure  from  it, 
while  a  fair  proportion  of  them  become  skillful  performers  and  most 
excellent  teachers. 

All  of  our  pupils,  except  those  admitted  to  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment alone,  receive  instruction  in  vocal  music. 

There  are  two  choirs,  one  meeting  two,  and  the  other,  the  juve- 
nile, five  times  per  week.  The  number  of  pupils  taking  lessons  in  in- 
strumental music  is  as  follows : 


Piano  28 

Organ   2 

Guitar   5 

Flute   3 

Violin   7 

Cornet   2 

Double  Bass   2 

Cello   1 
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Kegular  instruction  is  given  in  musical  composition,  and  a  class 
has  been  formed  of  those  who  intend  making  the  teaching  ot  music 
their  profession,  which  recives  special  instruction  in  written  music, 
thus  fitting  them  to  teach  the  seeing  as  correctly  and  successfully  as 
seeing  teachers. 

MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  many  respects  this  is  the  most  important  of  the  three,  for  in- 
dustry is  to  the  blind  as  to  the  seeing — the  basis  of  success  ;  and  that 
student  will  form  more  correct  habits  of  application  to  his  lessons  who 
has  been,  or  is,  required  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  manual 
labor.  This  is  especially  applicable  to  our  pupils,  for  blindness  gen- 
erally predisposes  to  physical  inactivity,  and  as  a  consequence  the  in- 
tellect, in  many  instances,  becomes  sluggish — hence  this  department 
is  a  most  necessary  and  valuable  adjunct  to  the  literary  and  musical 
departments,  and  should  not  be  separated  from  them,  as  some  of  the 
educators  of  the  blind  have  advocated. 

I  would  have  all  the  pupils  employed  for  at  least  one  hour  per  day 
in  some  manual  labor ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
practice  upon  this  theory,  from  the  very  limited  space  allotted  for  our 
work-rooms. 

In  the  workshops  the  trades  of  broom  and  brush-making  and 
chair-seating  are  taught,  and  as  many  of  the  pupils  are  employed  in 
these  branches  as  our  conveniences  will  accommodate.  A  statement 
of  the  work-shop  account  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  girls  are  taught  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  beadwork,  etc.; 
take  care  of  their  own  rooms,  and  wash  the  table  dishes  of  the  entire 
household. 

Though  they  may  not  be  able  to  provide  wholly  for  themselves 
from  the  pursuit  of  any  or  all  of  these  acquirements,  yet  a  knowledge 
of  them  is  far  more  necessary  and  will  contribute  more  to  their  hap- 
piness than  the  ability  to  solve  some  intricate  problem  in  Euclid,  or 
to  repeat  the  paradigms  of  the  French  verbs. 

Many  of  the  pupils  in  this  Institution  are  orphans,  without  home 
or  friends,  and  have  been  placed  here  by  some  kind  acquaintance  or 
the  proper  authorities,  in  order  that  they  may  be  educated  and  fitted 
in  a  great  degree  to  support  themselves,  as  well  as  made  useful  and 
agreeable  members  of  society. 

They  have  a  good  home  while  here,  but  their  stay  is  limited,  as 
this  is  an  institution  for  learning,  and  not  an  asylum.  And  when  the 
time  allotted  has  expired,  they  must  be  discharged,  sent  out  into  the 
world  "  with  no-where  to  go,"  unless  it  may  be  that  a  kind  Providence 
has  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  some  benevolent  persons  to  offer  a  home, 
which  is  seldom  the  case.  This  has  always  been  a  sad  fact,  and  be- 
came more  apparent  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1867,  when  several 
of  these  homeless  ones  were  discharged,  having  remained  the  full 
time,  and  the  place  they  occupied  being  needed  for  new  pupils.  And 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session,  or  the  8th  of  October,  1867, 
the  young  lady  pupils  organized  themselves  into  a  society  called  the 
Band  of  Industry,"  for  the  purpose  of  raising  means  to  establish  a 
home  for  the  indigent  blind,  so  that  those  without  natural  homes  and 
protectors  may  have  a  place  where  they  can  sustain  themselves  by 
their  own  industry,  and  put  to  usefulness  the  knowledge  acquired 
while  here.  They  have  devoted  their  leisure  hours  to  knitting,  cro- 
cheting, making  tatting,  beadwork,  etc.,  etc.,  and  have  realized  from 
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the  sale  of  articles  thus  manufactured,  and  those  made  for  sale  during 
work  hours,  8350.  They  have  also  made  many  articles  for  use  in  the 
Institution,  sheets,  pillow-slips,  towels,  and  various  articles  of  their 
own  clothing,  for  which  they  have  received  no  pay. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  necessary  funds  can  be  raised  by  this 
slow  process.  They  have  merely  set  the  stone  to  rolling,  hoping  that 
with  the  aid  of  contributions,  donations  and  bequests  from  a  liberal 
and  benevolent  people,  enough  will  soon  be  collected  to  found  the 
so-much-needed  Industrial  Home  for  the  blind. 

FEINTING. 

We  have  continued  our  work  in  this  department,  adding  to  our 
collection  of  books  in  the  Braille  type  an  "Abridged  Musical  Dic- 
tionary of  Italian,  English,  French  and  German  words a  Speller 
and  Definer,  abridged  from  '^Town's  Speller  and  Definer  for  the  use 
of  common  schools  and  a  "  Selection  of  Prose  and  Poetry  from  the 
best  English  authors."  Here  our  success  has  not  been  all  that  we 
would  desire,  but  all  that  we  might  reasonably  expect,  when  we  con- 
sider that  our  corps  of  teachers  is  barely  sufficient  for  the  educational 
w^ants  ol  the  pupils,  and  the  making  of  the  text-books  can  only  re- 
ceive a  secondary  attention. 

ASSISTANT  OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

Our  worthy  and  efficient  matron,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Wilkinson,  still  re- 
mains with  us,  extending  her  motherly  care  and  sympathy  to  all. 
With  the  large  increase  of  pupils,  her  labors  have  correspondingly 
increased,  and  in  addition  to  the  supervision  of  the  entire  household, 
care  of  the  sick,  etc.,  she  has  been  required  to  give  three  hours  per 
day  to  the  instruction  of  the  girls  in  the  work-room.  She  should  be 
relieved  of  this  extra  charge.  It  was  supposed  that  one  of  the 
teachers  from  the  literary  department  might  be  assigned  to  this,  but 
it  is  not  possible  to  do  so  without  neglecting  that  division. 

Mr.  A.  Kichli  is  foreman  in  the  workshop,  exercising  the  same 
saving  care  as  if  the  shop  were  his  own. 

Since  my  last  report  several  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
teachers  of  music  and  literature.  Mr.  Delvs  K.  Haynes  resigned  in 
March,  1867,  to  accept  a  position  as  Principal  in  a  Public  School,  at  a 
salary  of  81,800  per  annum.  Mr.  H.  Morton  Meyers  a  graduate  of  this 
institution  has  been  appointed  to  fill  his  place.  Mr.  Adolphe  Wil- 
hartitz  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  place  formerly  occupied  by 
Mr.  H.  Eobyn  as  Professor  of  Music. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Houck  a  graduate  of  this  institution,  and  for 
several  years  a  most  efficient  teacher  in  both  literature  and  music, 
resigned  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  to  accept  a  position  offered 
her  by  the  Kansas  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Wilkinson,  also  a  graduate  and  a  teacher  in  music, 
resigned  his  position  here,  and  accepted  that  of  Professor  of  Music 
in  the  Iowa  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Miss  Flavilla  A.  Emery  has  been  appointed  as  teacher  in  litera- 
ture, and  Mr.  H.  Schirmacher  as  instructor  on  stringed  instruments. 

So  many  changes  occurring  in  so  short  a  time  would  ordinarily 
be  detrimental  to  the  success  of  the  school — but  I  am  happy  to 
testify  to  the  faithful  manner  in  which  the  new  appointees  have  dis- 
charged the  duties  assigned  them.   To  all  of  them  our  work  was  a 
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new  one  at  the  time  of  their  appointment  ;  but  they  have  assiduously 
devoted  themselves  to  their  new  profession,  and  their  success  and 
conduct,  thus  far,  merit  your  fullest  confidence. 

In  a  school  of  this  kind,  the  fixed  policy  should  be  to  select  offi- 
cers and  teachers,  with  strict  reference  to  their  qualifications,  and  to 
make  only  such  changes  as  are  imperatively  demanded  in  the  proper 
fulfullment  of  our  responsible  trust.  We  should  have  first  class 
teachers,  equal  to  the  best  in  our  educational  establishments  for  the 
seeing. 

In  order  to  secure  this  requisite  high  order  of  talent,  officers  and 
teachers  must  receive  such  remuneration  as  will  make  it  an  object 
fer  them  to  devote  themselves  to  our  work  as  a  profession  for  life. 
This  fact  is  recognized  in  fixing  the  salaries  in  all  Institutions  for  deaf 
mutes ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  most  of  the  Institutions  for  the 
Blind. 

The  general  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  good.  There  have 
been  several  cases  of  illness — some  quite  severe;  but  through  the 
blessing  of  God  and  the  skill  and  care  of  our  attending  physician, 
none  have  resulted  seriously  and  the  death  angel  has  not  visited  our 
household,  for  which  we  have  especial  reason  to  be  thankful,  since 
during  the  past  two  years  the  cholera  has  raged  with  fearful  mortali- 
ty around  us. 

OUR  PRESENT  CONDITION  AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

My  Assistants  have  co-operated  heartily  with  me  in  discharging 
the  responsible  trust  which  you  have  committed  to  my  supervision. 

The  pupils  have  been  regular  in  their  attendance,  and  have  main- 
tained a  commendable  standard  of  discipline,  and  deportment,  and 
have  shown  a  marked  desire  to  excel. 

Eleven  new  pupils  have  been  received  since  opening  of  the 
present  session,  and  nine  more  have  been  admitted  who  have  not  yet 
arrived.  "  What  shall  we  do  with  them,"  becomes  a  question  of  more 
than  passing  importance — for,  long  ago  our  present  accommodations 
were  more  than  crowded,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  do,  not  as 
we  should,  but  as  we  could. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  this  matter,  I  would  suggest  as 
the  best  and  wisest  course,  a  disposal  of  the  present  buildings  and 
grounds,  which  have  nearly  doubled  in  value,  since  they  became  the 
property  of  the  State,  and  the  purchase  of  a  lot  upon  which  to  erect 
such  buildings  in  style  and  arrangement,  as  experience  has  shown  are 
best  adapted  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  our  especial  work. 

I  would  not  advocate  going  out  from  the  city,  where  we  v/ould  be 
debarred  from  the  privileges  we  now  enjoy  of  attending  church,  con- 
certs and  lectures,  and  which  are  so  really  essential  to  the  education 
"of  the  pupils. 

But  it  a  suitable  lot  of  several  acres  could  be  procured  in  some 
healthy  locality,  in  the  suburbs  of  our  fast  growing  city — and  on  the 
line  of  some  one  of  the  many  horse  railroads,  we  should  then  have 
the  same  city  privileges,  without  the  dust,  and  noise,  in  the  purer  air 
of  the  country. 

In  behalf  of  the  officers  and  pupils,  I  hereby  tender  our  hearty 
thanks  to  the  Philarmonic  Society  for  free  entree  to  all  their  concerts; 
to  the  different  Musical  Troupes  who  have  accorded  us  like  favors  ;  to 
the  Public  School  Library  for  complimentary  tickets  to  the  course  of 
Lectures  given  under  its  auspices;  to  the  Starkweather  and  Misses  L. 
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B.  Irwin,  E.  M.Mack,  C.  H.  Post,  Florence  Foster,  E.  Freeborn  and  S. 
F.  Allen,  for  readings  on  Sabbath  and  other  afternoons. 

The  Missouri  Democrat  and  the  Missovri  Valley  Eegister  have 
been  kindly  furnished  ns,  for  which  the  proprietors  will  please  accept 
our  thanks,  with  the  express  wish  that  we  may  be  similarly  favored 
in  the  future.  And  we  hope  that  the  proprietors  of  other  publications 
within  our  State  will  remember  us  in  the  same  way.  Our  thanks  are 
due  to  the  He  v.  Mr.  Baenger,  for  a  present  of  a  full  set,  IS  volumes 
of  the  New  Testament  and  Bsalms  in  German  raised  letters,  printed 
at  Stuttgart , Germany. 

We  are  also  under  great  obligations  to  the  several  railroads  for 
the  many  favors  shown  to  us  in  granting  free  passes  to  the  pupils  to 
go  home,  and  also  to  return  after  vacation. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  uni- 
form kindness,  judicious  counsel  and  earnest  co-operation  for  the 
welfare  of  this  institution. 

With  devout  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  His  continued  favor  to- 
ward us,  and  profiting  from  past  experience,  we  go  forward  hopefully 
and  prayerfully,  to  strive  by  our  deeds  to  accomplish  that,  which  our 
hearts  so  much  desire  :   That  we  may  be  eyes  to  the  blind. 
Kespectfully  submitted, 

H.  RENSSELLAER  FOSTER, 

Superinteyident. 

St.  Louis,  December  S,  1868. 
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CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  THE  TWO  YEARS 
ENDING  NOVEMBER  1,  1868 


Expenditures. 


Salaries  of  oflScers  and  teachers  

Employees  wages.  

Groceries  and  provisions  

Fuel  and  lights  

Drugs,  medicines  and  surgical  appliances  , 

Music  and  musical  instruments  

Tuning  and  repairing  musical  instruments 

Books,  stationery  and  printing  

Binding  books  

Braille  paper,  slates,  type,  etc  

Postage  and  revenue  stamps  

Dry  goods  and  clothing  

Blankets,  bedding,  carpets  and  furniture.. 

Table,  tin  and  wooden  ware  

Bepairs  to  cooking  and  heating  apparatus 

Improvements  and  repairs  on  building  

Mechanical  department  

Insurance  and  special  taxes  

Lumber,  nails,  paint  and  glazing  

Car  fare  and  travelling  expenses  

Stock  and  feed  

Miscellaneous  

Total  

Receipts  from  sundry  sales  

Net  expenses  , 


WORKSHOP  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  INSTITUTION. 


Dr. 


Cr. 


Expenditures. 


To  inventory  Nov.  1,  1866  

To  raw  material,  for  two  years 

To  six  broom  machines  

To  four  broom  presses  

To  half  dozen  brush  shears  

To  balance  


Total 


Amount. 


,    277  85 
1,310  51 
90  00 
60  00 
42  55 
8  23 


Receipts. 


By  443  1-6  dozen  brooms  

By  li  dozen  brushes  

By  raw  material  

By  6  broom  machines  

By  2  broom  presses  

By  3  pair  brush  shears  

By  brooms  and  brushes  used  in 

institution  

By  3  broom  machines  loaned  

By  3  broom  presses  loaned  

By  inventory  Nov.  1,  1868  


$1,789  14 


Total 


Amount. 


$1,117  25 
4  20 
67  94 
102  00 
28  00 
23  25 

41  75 
51  00 
45  00 

308  75 


$1,789  14 
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Adult  males  of  any  age,  if  physically  capable  of  learning  and 
pursuing  a  trade,  are  admitted  to  the  mechanical  department,  and  are 
discharged  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  it. 

On  leaving  the  shop  they  are  furnished  with  a  machine,  press  and 
other  necessary  tools. 

These  they  seldom  feel  able  to  pay  for,  and  in  the  above  account 
I  have  given  credit  for  them  as  laoned.  We  have  generally  sold  our 
brooms  to  blind  men  unable  to  follow  a  trade,  they  finding  ready  sale 
for  them  among  the  citizens. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

FROM  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  SCHOOL,  JAKUAKY  1,  1S51,T0  NOVEMBER  1,  1868- 


Names. 


Males. 


Adams,  James  

Anderson,  Joseph  

Anderson,  William  

Bahen,  Dennis  

Behmer,  August  

Blades,  George  W  

Bliess,  Louis  

Block,  Eugene  

Brady,  John..  

Brookins,  Charles  F  

Brown,  Owen  

Burks,  William  S  

Buxton,  William  R  

Canavan,  James  L  

Castelloa,  James  , 

Charlton,  John  

Choate,  Jefferson  

Christopher,  William  L. 

Comus,  Eugene  

Conrad,  Henry  H  

Cooper,  Alexander  

Corby,  William  

Czwierdenski,  Z.  H  

Cornett,  James  

Cundiff,  Marion  , 

Davenport,  William  , 

Dewees,  Crasmus  M  

Douglass,  George  A  

J)ouglass,  William  H.... 

'.Doiig'lass,  Hugh  B  

Doggett,  William  

.Duff,  Thoma,s  M-,.  

Dunham,  John,   

Durgnate,  Vincent  

Dixon,  Charles  C.,..„..,. 
:Eggeman,  Louis,, 

Eilersieck,  Gottlieb  

Farley,  James...,,,..,.,.,.. 
,Fitzpatrick,  Jeremiah.... 
Fletcher,  Richard  S,,..^., 

Foley,  William  

Footman,  Gerard  

Forhan,  Patrick  

Frankliu,  Ja,mes  D  

Franklin,  Jesse  D. ........ 

French,  Josiah  T  

Fulbright,  John  F.. ....... 

.ijabiiel,  Francis  

Galey,  George  H  ,. 

4lrace,  Patrick  

<llroves,  Charles  M  

jlahnetnan,  John  

,Hare,  Thomas...,,..,  


County. 


Montgomery 
St.  Louis  . ... 
do 
do 

Gasconade..., 
St.  Louis.,.. 

do 

Cape  Girardeau... 

St.  Louis  

do 

Cole  

Warren  

Henry  

St.  Louis  

do 

do 

Bollinger  , 

Osage  , 

St.  Louis  

do 

Cole  

St.  Louis  

do 

Audrain   

Monroe  

St.  Louis  

Lewis  , 

St.  Louis  

Marion  , 

St.  Louis  

Moniteau  

Sullivan  

St.  Louis  

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Hickory  

St.  Louis  

do 
do 
do 

Butler  

Franklin  

Cape  Girardeau. 

Carroll  

Clay  

St.  Louis  

Lewis  

St.  Louis  

do 
do 


186.3 
1860 
1865 
1860 
1857 
1866 
1866 
1855 
1862 
1859 
1866 
1864 
1865 
1859 
1865 
1855 
1861 
1863 
1857 
1858 
1863 
1863 
1854 
1859 
1856 
1868 
1866 
1865 
1866 
1865 
1864 
1868 
1864 
1858 
1868 
1859 
1868 
1858 
1856 
1859 
1863 
1866 
86*6 
1866 
1866 
1863 
1865 
1859 
1864 
1858 
1868 
1859 
1859 
1865 


1861 


1861 
1858 


1855 
1863 
1863 


Remarks 


Removed. 

Broommaker. 
Broommaker. 


Removed. 

Broommaker. 

Broommaker. 


1865  Broommaker. 

1860  Teacher  Kansas  Institute. 

1866  Broommaker. 
1857  Deceased. 

1864  Removed  to  Kentucky. 
1865iBroommaker. 
l864!Deceased. 
1859|Removed. 


1867 
1866 
1855 

1859 


1866 
1866 
1866 

1868 

1859 


1866 
1858 
1861 
1858 
1866 
1867 

1867 
1865 
1867 
1861 
1866 
1859 

1860 
1862 
1866 


Moved  to  Kansas. 

Broommaker. 

Physician. 

At  home. 


Broommaker. 
Broommaker. 
Broommaker. 

Broommaker. 

Broommaker. 


Broommaker. 

Bru.shmaker. 

Broommaker. 

Brushmaker, 

Broommaker. 

Broommaker. 

Broommaker. 

Broommaker. 

Teacher. 

Withdrawn. 

Unknown. 

Broommaker. 

Broommaker. 
Broommaker. 
Removed. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  INSTITUTION— Continued. 


Names. 


Males. 


St. 


Harrison,  John  W  

Heitman,  Henry  

Henley,  Charles  C   ,   

Houck,  Thomas  L.  R  

Hoyle,  Edgar  H  

Hug-hes,  Henry  

Hughes,  B.  Douglass  

Hurst,  Albert  

Jonson,  Nicholas  ,  

Johnson,  Lewis  H  

Johnson,  Julius  S  

Jones,  Henry  

Jones,  Samuel  W  

Kahn,  Peter  

Kane,  Patrick  

Kersey,  John  

Ketchman,  Matthias  

Kirby,  Thomas  

Kohle,  John  

Kramer,  Henry  F  

Kremer,  John  Fred  [St.  Charles 

Lainhart,  John  C  [Gentry  .... 

Langley,  William  C  iFulton  

Laurence,  Abelim  ISt.  Louis. 

Leakey,  George  jNodaway. 

Louden,  Thomas    [Callaway.. 

Lutrell,  Churchwell  iMcDonald 


County. 


Louis  

do 
do 
do 
do 

St.  Charles..  

Pettis  

Pulaski  

Jasper  

Ste.  Genevieve... 

St.  Charles  

St.  Louis  

Marion  

St.  Louis  

do 

Lafayette  

ISt.  Louis  

[Clinton  

iRay  

[Lafayette  


Lynch,  Mark  

Magoffin,  John  B  

Manis,  Calvin  H  

Maxwell,  William  H. 

McGuire,  Eddie  , 

Merwin,  John  , 

Mills,  Wilson  

Miller,  George  

Moonan,  Thomas  

Morgan,  James  E  

Morris,  Calvin  H  

Musbach,  Charles...., 

Mulligan,  Charlie  

Murphy,  Jeremiah.... 

Myers,  H.  Morton.  .. 

McCall,  Charlie  

McClusky,  John  

Mclvor,  Daniel  

Neagle,  Andrew  

Neukom,  Fred  

Nunley,  John  A  

O'Brien,  William  

O'Fallon,  Michael  

Orrick,  Charles  

Osborne,  Thomas  B... 
Patterson,  George  W. 
Powers,  Fsancis  N.... 

Ray,  William  S  

Robertson,  Samuel..., 
Routen,  Lanceford  L. 

Ruebels,  George  

Ruebels,  Michael  

Q-uirk,  John  

Saunders,  Alfred  W... 

Shiebels,  John..  

Sexton,  Ambrose  H.... 

Shaye,  Daniel  , 

Shebels,  James  

Simmons,  James  T. 


St.  Louis.... 

Pettis  

Cole...  

Washinglon. 
St.  Louis.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Miller  

Cole  

St.  Louis.... 

do 

Jackson   

Nodaway  

Buchanan.... 
St.  Louis.  .. 

do 
do 
do 


St.  Louis.... 

do 

St.  Charles. 
St.  Louis.  .. 
do 

Knox  

Montgomery 

Macon  

Miller  

St.  Louis...., 

do 

do 

Knox.  ., 

St.  Louis  

Callaway 


•s.r 


1853 


1854 

1865 


1867 


1860 
1860 


1866 
186.^ 
1865 
1868 
1858 
1863 
1859 
1866 
1865 
1867 


1855 


Remarks 


1868 
1851 
1863 
1853 
1858 
1852 
1860 
1868 
1855 
1857 
1868 
1868 
1866 
1868 
1864 
1868 
1856 
1861 
1858 
1865 
1854 
1859 
1852 
1854 
1867 
1865 
1858 
1867 
1858 
1863 
1853 
1867 

l865  l865|At  home. 
1861  1862lBroommaker. 
1863  1864  Vision  restored .  \ 
1859 

1853  1855  Broommaker. 
1863  1864lBroommaker. 
1855  1858!Broommaker. 
1867 

1863  1864 'Broommaker. 
l866ll867|Teacher  at  Institution. 
l853|i857'Removed. 
l857[1859!Broommaker. 
186511865'Broommaker. 
1864|i865  Broommaker. 
1861 1 
185511865 


Brushmaker, 

Unknown. 
At  home. 
Moved  to  Iowa. 
Broommaker. 

At  home. 
Broommaker. 
Music  teacher. 

Broommaker. 

Broommaker. 

Removed. 

Broom.maker. 

Removed, 

Deceased. 

Broommaker. 

Broommaker. 

Broommaker. 

Broommaker. 

Teacher,  died  1864. 

Withdrawn. 


1865  Withdrawn. 

1859  Removed  to  Tennessee. 

1867  Broommaker. 

1861jBroommaker. 

1864lBroommaker. 

1855  Broommaker. 


1865 
1865 
1864 
1867 


1866 


1868 


Removed. 


Broommaker. 
l864il865iMoved  to  Iowa,, 
1853  1863  Broommaker. 
1868 
1868 
1852 


1861 


1866[1867 
1862:1862 
1866jl867 
1852[1854 
18681X868 

1857!l859[Broommaker. 

St.  Louis  |1853!l861  Deceased. 

Perrj',  111   1865!l865'Broommaker. 

St.  Louis   1859|1863iVision  restored. 


Music  Teacher. 
Moved  to  Illinois. 
Moved  to  Illinois,. 
Broommaker. 
Matmaker. 
Broommaker. 


Stephenson,  Charles  'Lewis   1865  1866  Removed. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  INSTITUTION— Continued. 


Stubbs,  Elijah  Illinois 

y'-.t.  John,  Michael  |St.  Louis 

Talley,  Barton  W  Cape  Girardeau. 

Tirnan,  John  |St.  Louis 

Trim,  Joseph  M  |Phelps  1868 

Turk,  Robert  Audrain  J1864 


St. 


Vailed,  Francis  

Valle,  M  ,. 

Vickers,  John  

Wack,  Jacob  

Wallein,  Jefferson  

Wallace,  Patrick  

Walg-ell,  Francis  

Webster,  John  A  

Welch,  Patrick  H  

West,  William  

Wienoff,  Bernard  

Wilkinson,  Daniel  S  

Williams,  Joseph  ,  

Wiimes,  Antoine  

Woodcock,  James  

Wooliver,  Ebenezer  H  

Wooliver,  Jacob  L  Dade  

Yates,  WillardG  Ilventucky 

Zellar,  Alex.  \V  St.  Louis 


1862  Broomraaker. 

1863  Broommaker. 
1867jBroommaker. 

1864  Broommaker. 


1855  Brushmaker. 


Kansas  

St.  Lcuis  

do 
do 
do 
do 

Cape  Girardeau. . 

do 

Gasconade  

St.  Louis  

Dent  


Females. 


Adams,  Mary  E  ^Platte 


Anderson,  Mary  J. 
Balseger,  Mary  .... 
Bayles,  Emma  W.., 
Bernhart,  Anna.... 

Brown,  Fannie  

Nancy.. 


Caine,  Katie 
Campbell,  Sarah  A 
Courtrig-ht,  Betty.. 

Cox,  Virginia  B  

Crawford,  Mary  J.. 

Orudis,  Anna  J  

Candiff,  Harriett... 

Dixon,  .lessie  

Doyle,  Maggie  

Darning,  Eudora  jSt 

Durning,  Lucinda, 

Elliott,  Julia  

Everett,  Mary  

Fitzgerald,  Mary.. 

Goerrisch,  Ameiia  {St.  Louis  

Glenn,  Annie  St.  Louis  

Garroutte,  Sophronia  Greene  

Gereke,  Mary  I  St.  Louis  

Givens,  Mary  E  iPike   

(hipton,  Lucy  ............  .  .,...[Macon  

Gunipton,  Rebecca  Macon  

Gupton,  Temperance  IMacon  

Hamsburg,  Therasa  St.  Louis  

Harris,  .Jennie  '...St.  Louis  

Hart,  Alice  St.  Louis  

HassellElla  T  Lafayette  

Hay  den  Lizzie  W  Cape  Girardaau, 


Johnson.... 
St.  Louis.., 

do 

Chariton.... 
St.  Louis.. 

do 
do 
do 

Cole  

[Scotland... 

Pettis  

'St.  Louis .. 
do 
do 
do 

Louis, 
do 

Ray  

Gasconade, 
St.  Louis.. 


Heitkamp,  Josephine  St.  Louis 

Hill,  Alice  V  I  Caldwell.. 

Houck,  Mrs.  E.  F  iMarion... 

Hunter,  Maiy  J  jCole  

Gerald,  Maggie  M  Bolling-er. 


1861 
1857 
1858 
1868 
1867 
1855 
1851 
1858 
I860 
1866 
1863 
1859 
1851 
1863 


Louis  1854 

do  1856  1856  Unknown 

do  1859  1860 

do  ■  1867  1867 

Iron  18 


1862 
1858 
1860 

1867 
,1860 
1862 
'JS63 
1861 
1866 

1864 
1854 
1805 


1853 
1867 
1867 
1866 
1859 
1859 
1857 
1863 
1866 
1853 
1864 
1865 
1851 
1852!l853 
18631866 
1866 


1861 

1868 

1866 
1860 
1858 
1866 

1863 
1867 


1859 
1859 
1857 
1868 
1859 
1865 
1864 


1861 
1862 
1859 

1865 

1866 
1808  1868 
1867 
1867 
1859 
1865 
1859 
1863 
1866 
1852 
18f-5 
1855 
1859 
1866^ 
1851 
1863 
1865 


1866 
1866 
1866 


1853 
1866 
1861 
1864 

1854 
1864 


Broommaker. 
Broommaker. 
Killed  by  accident,  1S5S. 
Broommaker. 
Broommaker. 
Died  in  1863. 

Removed. 

Broommaker. 

Music  Teacher. 

Broommaker. 

Broommaker. 

Withdrawn. 

Music  Teacher. 
Willowworker. 
Vision  restored. 

Whole  number... 146 

At  home. 

Withdrawn. 

Withdrawn. 

Moved  to  Pennsylvania. 
Deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 
Removed. 

At  home. 


At  home. 

Moved  to  Indiana. 
Vision  restored. 

Vision  restored. 
Music  teacher. 
Withdrawn . 

Moved  to  Illinois. 

Vision  restored. 
Removed. 


Died  1866. 
Vision  restored. 
At  home. 


Moved  to  Illinois . 
Deceased . 
At  home . 
At  home. 

Teacher  in  Kan.  institiU 
Vision  restored. 
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LIST  OE  PUPILS  IN  THE  INSTITUTION— Continueh. 


Names. 


County. 


Remarks. 


F  M  A  L  E  s  . 


Kane,  Catherine  ..Crawford- 

Kava;naugii,  Fannie  St.  Louis.  

Latour,  Eugenia   St.  Louis  

May  berry,  Emma   Livingston  

Meredith,  Doithula  J  Pemiscot  ..   

Miller,  Sarah  E  iPerry  

Miner,  Mary  I  St.  Clair  

Mockbep,  2uamie  Pettis  

McGinnis,  Katie  E.  C  Dade  

Murphy,  Ann  Mississippi  

Malone,  Mattie  B  Lafayette  

Neal,  Elizabeth  Cape  Girardeau. 

Neal,  Jennie  D  jCape  Girardeau. 

Odle,  Sarah  R  ;Moniteau  

Painter,  Belle  ii  latte  

Peery,  Martha  [Gentry  

Pell,  Hannah  A  iDaviess  

Prince,  Martha  [Dent  

Quinn,  Mary  Ellen  iSt.  Louis  

Rentz,  .Christina  [St.  Louis  

Rumsey,  Mary  Cole  

Russell,  Matilda  iMiller  

See,  Luann  j Montgomery  

Simsted,  Anna  M  'St.  L&uis  

Smail,  Sarah  iGrundy  

Schmeideke,  Anna  |St.  Louis  

Smith,  Fannie  M  iBollingcr  

Stark,  Amelia  St.  Loius  

Stark,  Minnie  iSt.  Lou;is,  

Steele,  Allie  E  |Pike  

Stiefarman,  Katriua  ,  ....iOsage  

Stuermer,  Katie  L  |St.  Louis   

Stuart,  Mary  R    St.  Louis  

Taylor,  Fannie  M  jSt.  Louis  

Taylor,  Lizzie  L  ,  ....  St.  Louis...  

Toole,  Mary  A  ''St.  Louis  

Truel,  Nannie  W  Pettis  

White,  Mary  Jane    Boone  

Williams,  Sarah  tPlatte  

"Wilson,  LucindaE  .....'Franklin  

Winnifield,  Mary  A  'Cass   

V/ anfield,,  Mary  St.  Louis  

Young,  Mary  Ann   ,.  St.  Louis  

Zattmann,  Annie  |St.  Louis  


1864 
1856 
1864 
1859 
18fi5 
1866 
1860 
1861 
1860 
1866 
1868 
1865 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1859 
1868 
1866 
1866 
185.3 
1863 
1866 
1868 
1866 
1860 
1858 
1805 
1SG8 
1S68 
1867 
1867 
1865 
1863 
1864 
1851 
1865: 
1864 
186111864 
1855:1857 
1886 

18601863 
1866|l866 
18644.866 
1851il867 


1858 
1865 
1865 


1861 
1867 

1367 

1866 
1867 
1862 
1867 
1861 
1868 


1867 
1864 
1866 

1861 
1865 

1865 

1868 
1868 

1888 

1865 


Vision  restorea. 
Vision  restored. 
At  home. 


At  home. 
At  home. 

Removed. 

Vision  restored. 
Teacher  in  institute . 
Teacher. 

Moved  to  Kansas 
At  home. 
Removed. 


Teacher  in  institute. 
Vision  restored. 
Moved  from  State, 

At  home. 

Moved  to  liiinois. 

Removed. 
Vision  ivstc.r.:4 . 
Vision  restored. 

Vision  restored. 

Moved  to  Illinois . 

Died  1885. 


At  home . 
Removed . 

Removed. 
W  ithdrawn , 
Deceai^ed. 

Teacher  in  institute. 


Whole  number — 83. 


GENERAL  SU MM  4R Y , 


Malea.... 

Females. 


146 
83 


Total. 


229 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS. 


Present 
value. 


Remarks, 


Onp  upright  piano,  cost  $225  |  $100  00  In  use  10  years. 

One  square  piano,  cost  $200                                                          {  100  00  In  use  6  years. 

One  square  piano,  cost  $382  50  j  250  00  In  use  3  years. 

One  square  piano,  cost  $432  50   200  00 'In  use  3  years. 

Two  square  pianos,  cost  $600   j  450  00  In  use  2  years. 

One  violincello,  $15,  and  bow,  $4  |  19  00 

One  double  bass,  $10,  and  bow,  $4   14  00 

Three  guitars,  each,  $5  1  15  00 

One  viola,  $25,  and  bow,  $3  \  28  00 

One  violin,  $15,  and  bow,  $2  50  :  17  50 

Two  Adolins,  each,  $5,  and  bows,  each,  $1  !  12  00 

Three  violins,  each,  $25,  and  bows,  each,  $4   ,  87  00 

Two  violin  bows,  each,  $2  50   i  5  00 

Three  violin  boxes,  one  $3,  two  $4  each  '  11  00 

Two  cornets,  each,  $25     50  00 

One  cornet   10  00 

Two  flutes,  each,  $25  i  50  OOi 

Twent3'-five  volumes  instrumental  and  vocal  music  '  200  0^  In  common  type. 

Nineteen  copies     Our  Musical  Leaves,"  each  $3  i  57  00  In  Braille  type. 

Ninety-five  copies  musical  dictionary,  10  bound,  each  $2  50,  86  un-,  j 

bound,  each,  $2  i  197  OOln  Braille  type. 

Scales,  exercises,  amusements,  pieces,  etc   200  00  In  Braille  type. 

Scores,  orchestra  parts,  etc  i  50  00  In  Braille  type. 

Total  value  I  $2,122  50 


BOOKS  PRINTED  IN  RAISED  LETTERS. 


Title  of  books. 


Three  copies  Bible  

Four  copies  Book  of  Common  Prayer   .   

Eight  copies  Book  of  Psalms  , 

One  copy  Psalms,  in  verse   

Three  copies  Psalms  and  Hymns  

Two  copies  Proverbs  

Two  copies  Pilgrim's  Progress   

Two  copies  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and  Diderot's  Essay  on  the  Blind. 

Two  copies  Milton's  Poetical  Works  

One  copy  Vicar  of  Wakefield  

One  copy  Paley  Evidences  

One  copy  Cyclopedia  

One  copy  Lardner's  Universal  History  

,  Two  copies  Philosophy  of  Natural  History  

One  copy  Constitution  of  United  States  

,  One  copy  Dictionary  of  English  Language  

Four  copies  Guide  to  Spelling  

Two  copies  English  Reader  

One  copy  English  Grammar  

'Two  copies  Principles  of  Arithmetic  

iFive  copies  Pierce's  Geometry  

jFour  copies  Blind  Child's  1st  Book  

Nine  copies  Blind  Child's  2d  Book  

Twelve  copies  Blind  Child's  3d  Book  


Total 


Total  No. 
volumes. 


A  large  portion  of  these  books  are  so  much  worn  as  to  render  the  text  illegible  to  the  pupils, 
and  should  be  replaced  by  new  ones. 
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BOOKS  PRINTED  IN  THE  BRAILLE  TYPE. 


Title  of  books. 


No.  copies. 


Physical  geography  

Common  school  geography  

Speller  and  definer  

Selections  of  prose  and  poetry  

Musical  dictionary  

Our  musical  leaves  •  

Collection  of  songs  with  instrumental  accompaniment 

The  above  books  were  printed  at  this  institution. 


16 
9 
96 
100 
96 
19 
10 


SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 


One  hemispherical  ma,p. 
One  dissecting  map. 

One  set  philosophical  apparatus,  incomplete. 


Braille  slates,  No.  1, 
Braille  slates,  No.  2 
Mathematical  slates 


EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Names. 


H.  Rensssellaer  Foster  

H.  Morton  Myers  

Miss  Flavilla  A.  Emery   

Miss  Anna  Zaltraann  

Adolph  Willhartitz  

H.  Schirmacher  

Miss  Jennie  D.  Neal  

Mrs.  J.  S.  Wilkinson  

Andrew  W.  Kichli  

M.  T.  Howarth  

Mrs.  Sarah  Larkin  

Mrs.  M.  Fitzgerald  

Mary  Bryan  ,  

Mary  Woodlock  

Ellen  Dpguire  

Annie  Hickey  

Margaret  Marony    iDining  room  girl 

May  Smith  I  Waitress 


Occupation. 


Superintendent  

Assistant  teacher.... 
Assistant  teacher.... 
Assistant  teacher.... 
Professor  of  music. 

Assistant  

Assistant  

Matron  

Foreman  

Porter  

Seamstress  

Cook  

Assistant  cook  

Laundress  

Laundress  

Chambermaid. 


Compensation. 


$1 


,000  per  annum. 

600  per  session. 

250 

125 
,000 

125 

250 

375  per  annum. 
360  per  annum. 

25  per  month, 

20 

20 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS. 


Any  person  wishing  the  admission  of  a  piipii  into  the  institution, 
should  first  communicate  with  the  Superintendent  and  await  the 
necessary  authority  before  sending  the  person  here. 

Vacation  from  the  third  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  first  Monday 
in  September. 

Former  pupils  must  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Persons  admitted  to  the  "department  of  handicraft"  should  be 
present  as  early  in  the  session  as  possible,  that  they  may  acquire  their 
trade  before  the  close  of  the  term. 

/applications  for  the  admission  of  pupils  can  be  made  at  any  time. 

Relatives  and  friends  are  requested  to  give  correct  answers  to  the 
iollowing  questions: 

1.  ISFame  and  age  of  person  for  Tvhom  application  is  made. 

2.  Where  was  i^e  or  she  born? 

3.  Was  he  or  she  born  blind;  if  not,  at  what  age  was  the  sight 

4.  What  degree  of  vision  does  he  or  she  possess  ? 

5.  What  was  the  supposed  or  real  cause  of  loss  of  vision  ^ 

6.  Has  he  or  she  been  subject  to  fits  ? 

7.  Is  he  or  she  now  in  good  health  and  free  from  eruptions  and 
contagious  diseases  of  the  skin? 

8.  Is  the  blindness  accompanied  by  any  physical  deformity? 

9.  Has  he  or  she  any  marked  peculiarity  of  temper  or  dispo- 
sition ? 

10.  Is  he  or  she  of  sound  mind  and  susceptible  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual culture  ? 

11.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage  ;  and  if  so,  in  what 

degree? 

12.  Were  or  are  any  of  the  relatives  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  insane 
or  inflicted  with  any  infirinity  of  body  or  mind  ? 

13.  If  an  adult,  state  previous  occupation. 

14.  Is  he  of  good  moral  character,  industrious,  and  physic  all  v 
able  to  pursue  some  industrial  occupation? 

15.  What  church  shall  he  or  she  attend  ? 

16.  Who  will  provide  clothing,  a  home  during  vacation,  and  re- 
ceive when  discharged? 

17.  Name  of  parents  or  guardians,  and  exact  post  office  address  ? 

18.  Nearest  point  of  communication  by  railroad,  steamboat  or 
other  public  conveyance. 

Letters  and  packages  lor  the  pupils  should  be  addressed 4  ''Mis- 
souri Institution  Education  Blind,  St.  Louis  Mo." 

Any  other  information  will  be  readily  furnished  by  addressing 
the  Superintendent. 


